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An Editorial 


NGINEERING, education and enforcement are generally con- 
E, sidered to be the three essentials in the solution of the traffic 
problem. The repeated use of these terms in referring to traffic ills 
and cures has become commonplace. ‘They cover the three fields of 
effort but are not specific. 

In an effort to strengthen his case, the special advocate in each of 
the above fields is often disposed to make unwarranted claims, fre- 
quently supported through his confidence in or misinterpretation of 
unreliable or incomplete statistics. Due to the complex nature of the 
problem his procedure to obtain reliable data is difficult and his 
effort to pronounce compelling conclusions is understandable. 

When overall statistics on traffic casualties and fatalities become 
comparable to those of war and dreaded disease, it is easy to under- 
stand. the eagerness and anxiety to promote prompt corrective 
measures. 

The present approach to a solution of the problem may be sure 
but it is inexcusably slow, marked by inaction and the lack of proper 
organization. With the wealth of knowledge available, one con- 
fronted with the simpler aspects of the problem, having the author- 
ity and a determined inclination to act, may have proper guidance 
for the asking. Many worthwhile improvements are not above av- 
erage observation and intelligence. 

The growth of the problem has been revolutionary and daily 
grows worse. The approach to its solution is, for the most part, 
apathetic. 

That portion of the public, “careless drivers,” who through 
ignorance of or contempt for the “rules of the road,’”’ continues to 
increase death and injury on the highway should be met with the 
stern measures of the law. 

In the nation today, the fine for “speeding” varies from $1 to 
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$200. This appears to indicate a state of mental confusion either of 
the seriousness of the offense or the appropriate punishment for it. 
One is struck by the obstacles to be surmounted, the total ab- 
sence of regulation or control, public intolerance, lack of public 
support, selfish interests, misguided effort and the absence of effec- 
tive application of elementary principles that should have been 
learned in our half-century acquaintance with the motor car. 


Ath...22 Got 
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Cities of New York State Face 
Parking Difficulties 


THOMAS C. DESMOND 


Senator Desmond is a retired engineer. He has been a member of 
the New York State Senate since 1930. He is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Affairs of Cities. In 1946 he sponsored a bill to enable 
cities to build and operate parking garages and to operate parking 
lots. He isa member of the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the American Civic Association. 


N ALL 62 cities of New York State, municipal authorities are 
l swinging into action to combat their No. 1 highway problem: 
Parking. The stimulus for this comes from local civic groups, from 
a genuine recognition of the dangers that confront the economic 
life of the community when motorists cannot park—or simply from 
a mayor’s frustration at being unable to find parking space near City 
Hall. 

Whatever the immediate cause, the important fact is that munic- 
ipalities today are searching eagerly, sometimes desperately, to fit 
too many cars into too little space. 

Although estimates of economic loss from traffic congestion are 
likely to be as unreliable as a fortune-teller’s predictions, some rough 
approximation is possible by evaluating the depreciation of real 
estate in centrai districts and the decline of retail sales in business 
districts and other tangible costs of inefficient parking facilities. 
Judge Truman H. Preston, who presides over the Syracuse, New 
York Traffic Court and is vice-president of the American Automo- 
bile Association, estimates that New York State needs 600,000 addi- 
tional parking spaces and suffers an annual economic loss of more 
than a half billion dollars. 

As far back as twenty years ago, the daily economic loss in Man- 
hattan alone was estimated at a half million dollars and at more than 
a million dollars throughout the entire metropolitan area. These 
losses since have soared. The New York State Chamber of Commerce 
recently recalled that shortly before Pearl Harbor the gasoline con- 
sumed needlessly in traffic delays and in circling blocks to find a 
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parking space was estimated at 75, million gallons annually in New 
York City, at a cost of $10,250,000. 


An Intolerable Situation 


Whatever the precise cost to our people, we know that horse-and- 
buggy streets and the crowding of downtown business sections have 
created an intolerable situation. 

Mayor Frank J. Costello, of Syracuse, says: “My city, like most 
other urban centers in the country, is facing a growing parking prob- 
lem. And we are giving considerable thought and study to the 
matter.” The Mayor of Binghamton, New York, reports: “Unless 
the flow of goods and consumers across the thresholds of the down- 
town business district is expedited, valuations will decrease, blighted 
areas will appear and decentralization will result.” 

Mayor Samuel A. Stroth, of Jamestown, New York, declares, 
“‘Jamestown has much the same problem as other cities of this state 
and is wrestling with a parking headache. I have appointed a special 
parking committee recently who have been working diligently to 
help solve the situation and who have come up with a number of 
worthwhile suggestions.” 


Calls for Daring Counter-Measures 


These responses, typical of those received from all Mayors, are sig- 
nificant. For one thing, they indicate our Mayors are alert to the 
need for action. This is indeed one of the most hopeful signs. New 
York City’s Mayor William O’Dwyer probably sounded the keynote 
of the mayoralty spirit in handling the parking problem when he 
said it calls for “daring counter-measures.” Traffic engineers who 
perhaps are impatient for cities to adopt sound methods of alleviat- 
ing parking congestion should be encouraged by the new attitude of 
our municipal chief executives. 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE 


Circumscribing any action that cities may take are legal and consti- 
tutional restrictions. Cities are creatures of the state. Despite various 
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home rule laws, many communities are limited. Thus states should 
furnish municipalities with authority to attack the parking problem. 

The Highway Research Board of the National Research Council 
recently tabulated the various state laws on parking and reported 
that most of the laws are “inadequate when measured in the light 
of present needs of a motorized nation. The laws show a hodgepodge 
of provisions, a helter-skelter arrangement, vague terminology and 
restrictive applications . .. Only a handful of states or their subdivi- 
sions possess adequate authority with respect to the acquisition of 
property for parking difficulties.*’’ Another valuable study’ notes 
that “‘no single state has yet enacted a law which deals specifically 
with the parking problem in its cities on a comprehensive basis.” 


A Law for Each City Now Required 


In New York State, in 1946, I sponsored a law enabling cities to build 
and operate parking garages and to operate parking lots. Another 
law legalizing parking meters was adopted in 1946. The state legis- 
lature has just passed a special bill to enable White Plains to set up 
a parking authority. Under our state constitution separate laws 
will have to be passed for each city desiring similar legislation. There 
is also a sprinkling of other statutes affecting villages. But there is no 
single, comprehensive law which covers the powers of all munici- 
palities to deal with parking. 

Thus the need in New York State and other states is a re-examina- 
tion of their state laws and early adoption of broad statutes provid- 
ing municipalities with wide latitude to cope with traffic congestion. 

However, the role that states must play must not be limited 
merely to statutory aid. The states have the technical personnel and 
the over-all viewpoint to provide local governments with guidance 
and advice on parking. In New York State we have a State Traffic 
Commission which not only helps establish uniform traffic markings 
and signs in the state, but also, on request of a municipality, will 
survey local parking conditions and make recommendations. While 

2“An Analysis of General State Enacting Legislation Dealing with Automobile Parking 
Facilities,” 1946, Bulletin No. 2, The Highway Research Board. 

*“Municipal Provisions of Parking Facilities—State Laws and City Projects,” Research 


Monograph No. 44, by James C. Yocum and Joan P. Whipple, 1946, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, The Ohio State University. 
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the Commission is not equipped to do extensive field work, it will 
direct a field force of municipal employees; in some cases, it will 
secure aid from the state police. The Commission feels, however, 
that it must be wary of trespassing on the field of private traffic en- 
gineers; it therefore will not promote its services. 

The State Department of Public Works, which is engaged in 
building a thruway that cuts across the entire state, will provide 
definite parking facilities along the route and also make surveys and 
recommendations for easing traffic headaches along arterial high- 
ways leading from the thruway into cities. As one Mayor said, “When 
the State provides technical assistance, it eliminates charges of poli- 
tics which so often are hurled at attempts to institute parking re- 
forms.” 


Suggests a Governor’s Conference 


To focus state-wide attention on the parking problem, it might 
be advisable for each governor to call a parking conference to de- 
termine what the state can and should do to aid localities in easing 
their parking plights. By bringing together traffic authorities, city 
and state officials and legislators, at least a dent in the legal and ad- 
ministrative aspects might be made. 


THE ROLE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


But while our states can help appreciably in easing local parking 
problems, parking is basically a home-town problem that must be 
handled locally. 

What are some of the typical parking woes we find in our New 
York State cities? Let us conduct a quick tour of the state and talk 
to some of our municipal officials: 

At Auburn, City Manager George Train says, ‘““Our main park- 
ing problem is the busy downtown streets due to the fact that 
sO many main arteries, not only to and from other important cities, 
but also leading to various suburban localities surrounding Auburn, 
pass through the center of our business section.” 

White Plains, New York, suffers from a common ailment: subur- 
banitis. “Although having a resident population of only 45,000,” 
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notes a White Plains official, “our city is shopping center for an area 
having 250,000 people. We have to find space not only for our own 
people but for a great number of shoppers.” 

Elmira’s City Manager, Ralph D. Klebes says, “Our main park- 
ing problem is in the congested area where we do not have sufficient 
curb space to serve all of the motorists who wish to patronize the 
retail establishments. Our streets are narrow and we have found it 
necessary in some cases to restrict parking to ease traffic flow.” 

Ithaca neatly divides its parking woes into three classifications: 
(a) short-time parking for shoppers; (b) all-day parking for workers 
in the business districts, and (c) all-day parking for students of Cor- 
nell University and residents. 

In Plattsburg, the police chief reports his main problem is 
“double parking caused by limited space at the curbs.” 

The Schenectady traffic expert, Arthur G. Blessing reports, ““The 
problem of supplying adequate parking facilities in the central 
business district is one of major importance. Many of our streets 
are narrow and it has been necessary to restrict parking on one side 
and to establish one-way streets to accommodate the normal flow of 
traffic. Much of the curb space is used for truck loading zones, bus 
stops, taxi stands, etc., accentuating parking problems. The avail- 
able curb parking space has decreased 47 per cent.” 


Parking Meters 


Faced thus with a shrinkage of curb space plus an increase in de- 
mand for space, cities of New York state are trying various ways of 
coping with the difficulty. ‘Today, four out of five cities in our state 
have installed parking meters. ‘The total annual revenue is over a 
million dollars in pennies and nickels. The average monthly receipts 
from the mechanical coin-gulpers range from $30 from Rensselaer’s 
53 meters to $9,500 from Rochester’s 1,846. Several cities expect to 
install meters in 1947. In New York city, the local planning com- 
mission has recommended installation of 8,500 meters, but no action 
yet has been taken. It is quite probable that within a year or two, all 
of our cities will have meters. 

As traffic engineers probably will agree, meters do not provide 
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the whole answer to parking congestion, but they tend to eliminate 
the all-day parking hogs who monopolize parking space, and to help 
make existing space available to more motorists. 


Table 1 


Cities OF NEw York STATE WHICH HAVE PARKING METERS 





No. of Av. Mo. No. of Av. Mo. 

City Meters Revenue City Meters Revenue 
Albany 1,000 $4,500 Newburgh gol $2,000 
Amsterdam 406 1,125 New Rochelle 800 4,000 } 
Auburn 400 2,000 Niagara Falls 1,500 Now installing 
Batavia 300 2,000 them 
Binghamton 750 4,900 Ogdensburg 196 500 
Buffalo 805 6,474 Olean 350 2,600 
Canandaigua 225 1,100 Oneida 200 250 } 
Cohoes 420 750 Oneonta 240 goo 
Corning 300 2,200 Oswego 360 360 
Cortland $74 2,000 Peekskill 500 3,000 
Dunkirk 9°7 go8 Port Jervis 325 1,641 
Elmira 320 1,750 Poughkeepsie 400 2,000 
Fulton 265 450 Rensselaer 53 go 
Geneva 492 2,300 Rochester 1,846 9,500 
Glens Falls 300 1,000 Rome 370 2,000 
Gloversville 285 247 Salamanca 110 650 
Hornell 300 2,000 Saratoga Springs 300 1,000 
Hudson 166 1,150 Schenectady 791 4,000 | 
Ithaca 360 3,500 Syracuse 1,100 2,000 
Jamestown 450 2,000 Troy 1,400 2,800 
Johnstown 246 ? Utica 1,350 7,000 } 
Lockport 337 2,350 Watertown 455 2,500 
Middletown 225 1,250 White Plains 1,046 3,800 ) 
Mount Vernon 710 3,000 Yonkers 1,365 41336 

The Mayors Testify 


Let us hear what the Mayors have to say: Mayor Frank J. Costello, 

of Syracuse, writes, ““We have used meters very successfully since 

1941. If properly supervised, they are a great help to parking in the 

central district.” 
Mayor Bernard J. Dowd of Buffalo, our second largest city, re- 

ports, “Parking meters have been found satisfactory for regulation 

purposes and it is planned to extend this system of regulation.” 
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Mayor Arthur N. Gibb, of Ithaca, says, ““We have taken action to 
extend the metered parking area and revised the present time limit 
in order to push longer-time parking from the business district. If 
properly policed and with a limit designed to give a proper turnover, 
I think that meters definitely help to solve the parking problem.” 

White Plains’ Mayor Silas C. Clark likes the meters because 
“they speed traffic and provide a revenue from non-residents who, 
otherwise, would use our facilities without paying for them.” 

Binghamton’s Mayor Walter B. Lounsberry sums up the situa- 
tion: “Parking meters are neither a cure-all nor a solution, but they 
help in several ways. By allowing about 22 feet for each space, park- 
ing and unparking are promoted, and moving traffic is less impeded.” 


Compulsory Parking Spaces 


But the meters, helpful as they are, do not provide more available 
parking facilities as would parking lots and storage garages. Many 
communities are concluding that since factories, apartment houses, 
theaters, and other commercial enterprises generate traffic conges- 
tion, they should be required to furnish parking facilities. 

New York state cities are looking interestedly at the experience 
of Arlington County, Virginia, which requires that apartment 
houses and dwellings must provide at least 200 square feet of park- 
ing space for each family unit constructed, and that factories, thea- 
ters, hospitals and other enterprises must set aside ample room for 
cars. 

The planning commission of Mount Vernon, New York, has 
recommended adoption of a similar ordinance. Mayor Costello, of 
Syracuse, says, “I believe it practical and desirable for organizations 
such as industrial plants, sports centers and even large retail stores 
to provide their own off-street parking facilities. It seems to me to 
be good business on their part, since the people will readily stop and 
do business at a place that is easily accessible by automobile.” 

Elmira’s City Manager Klebes says the trend is inescapable. ““We 
feel,”’ he says, “that future mercantile establishments and apartment 
houses and other buildings, which attract large numbers of motor- 
ists should definitely provide for a fair percentage of them on their 
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property and a new zoning ordinance now in preparation will pro- 
vide for this.”” Rochester’s city planning has recently recommended 
similar legislation, and the City Council is now studying it. 

Beacon’s Mayor J. Lewis Bolton also believes it is “both feasible 
and practicable to require both apartment houses and factories to 
provide off-street parking facilities, particularly the former.” 

Glen Cove and Elmira are studying the general proposal. In 
Plattsburg a slightly different approach is being made. All factories 
are requested by the local chief of police to provide off-street park- 
ing, and municipal officials report that this voluntary arrangement 
has proved very helpful. 

Director Blessing, of Schenectady’s Department of Traffic and 
City Planning says: ‘““The new factories, stores, theaters, office build- 
ings, etc., should be required to provide for a certain amount of 
parking space in all future construction. This type of building is the 
real parking generator and it is felt that moral obligation on the part 
of the builder to provide this facility surely exists. This could be 
accomplished by a revision of the city zoning ordinance.” 

I am considering the introduction of state-wide legislation to 
urge cities into action by requiring that future apartment houses, 
factories, and commercial establishments shall be required to pro- 
vide suitable off-street parking facilities unless specifically exempted 
by local ordinance or zoning regulations. This would require mu- 
nicipalities to consider their local problem in relation to this state 
law and would enable them to exempt certain structures which 
might well be exempted. 


Municipal Parking Lots 


But since in many instances, it is impractical to force existing com- 
mercial establishments to set up off-premise or on-premise parking 
facilities, many municipalities in the state are turning to city-oper- 
ated parking lots and garages. 

Today the sign “Municipal Parking Lot” greets you when you 
wheel through 20 out of 62 of our cities. And many more cities will 
be in the parking lot business before the year is over. Here sleek 
limousines and more plebeian jalopies meet on an equal footing. 
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White Plains, which was one of the first communities in the coun- 
try to set up a municipally owned, metered lot, has acquired land 
for another parking lot and is planning to ring the shopping area 
with still more. 

Syracuse, now in the midst of a survey, plans to go into the park- 
ing lot business. Rochester’s officials say that “additional off-street 
parking facilities will be a vital need of downtown Rochester in 
years to come.” Cortland, New York, which has a municipal lot 
without an attendant, is completely satisfied, Auburn’s City Man- 
ager, George Train, has some pertinent observations: “In review- 
ing the work done by other cities, we note they are getting away 
from the idea of having a number of small parking spaces, centering 
their activities upon one or more large spaces, and this we are also 
attempting to do.” 

Not all municipal executives are ready to set up parking lots. 
Binghamton’s Mayor says, “I am not yet convinced that off-street 
parking should be the sole financial responsibility of the city at 
large.” 

Ithaca has temporarily amended its zoning ordinance to permit 
off-street parking in all areas of the city end is trying to encourage 
establishment of a privately owned parking lot. 

Peekskill’s Mayor Ralph F. Hokins says, “Some people take the 
stand that providing parking space should become an obligation of 
business since commercial enterprises are the ones who benefit the 
most. However, I do feel that sooner or later all municipalities are 
going to be driven to this expediency.” 

In New York City, the police commissioner has recommended 
establishment of eight parking garages above ground, while others 
argue for a sub-surface motor car “landing strip,” similar to the 
one now operating in San Francisco. White Plains plans to erect a 
two-story garage. But few other cities seriously contemplate munic- 
ipal garages. 

None of our cities have yet set up peripheral parking spaces 
for out-of-town commuters with subway or bus transportation to 
central points in the city. 

One of the most bitterly-fought issues in connection with munic- 
ipal lots and garages will unquestionably be that of providing auto- 
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ists with gasoline and oil. The petroleum companies, carrying the 
fight for local privately operated garages and dealers, are lobbying 
vigorously against municipal sale of fuel at the parking facilities. 


Truck Unloadings 


Ex-Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New York City, from his new post 
as commentator, writer and trouble-shooter for various governmen- 
tal organizations, looks back on his experiences and believes a basic 
trouble is big-town truck unloading and that day-time deliveries 
should be banned. His suggestion has been vigorously opposed by 
business interests who point out such a step would require them 
to employ special night crews, interfere with normal operations, 
result in larger losses through theft and require rearrangement of 
railroad, express and trucking schedules, 

The Peekskill mayor believes that the owners of large business 
buildings of specified size should provide their own shipping and 
receiving areas or as an alternative that they do their shipping from 
rear-entrance areas to be used solely for this purpose. 

Cortland’s Mayor J. N. Williamson writes, ‘““We have provided 
unloading zones in the business section, but in my opinion we soon 
shall be forced to resort to an unloading terminal. I think it will be 
necessary to require commercial and industrial builders to furnish 
unloading and off-the-street parking for use of their employees.” 

But on the whole, our cities have not yet begun to deal with the 
truck-unloading problem. 


Parking Ban 


Cities, with great courage, in view of pressures exerted against the 
measure, are extending their parking bans to main streets and the 
City of New York in recent months has virtually outlawed daytime 
street parking in mid-Manhattan. Upstate communities are follow- 
ing suit. When the bans are first adopted, the merchants in the area 
complain. But they soon realize that they lose no trade. Motorists 
either find off-street parking space or use buses or subways to the 
congested areas. Even small villages are adopting parking bans on 
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main streets usually congested with shoppers and employees. This 
technique is likely to spread. 


CONCLUSION 


Traffic engineers are often discouraged over reluctance of city offi- 
cials and the public to accept needed changes. One state traffic of- 
ficial recently said, “Some of the cities hate to change from diagonal 
parking; others hate to install meters. It’s a fight all the way.” 

Yes, it is a fight all the way. Because there is a tremendous educa- 
tional job to be done. And yet, viewed from a proper perspective, 
many changes are being made. Mayors are eager to remedy their 
parking problems. It is almost certain that in a few years our cities 
in New York will be sprinkled with parking lots and metered. Better 
facilities for truck unloadings will be available. And the state will 
render more services for municipalities. 

Thus we expect that the peremptory order of the cop on the 
beat to “move, move on—think you own the street,” will be heard 
less frequently. The parking problem is complex and difficult, but 
not insurmountable. Compared with municipal activities in other 
fields of city affairs our cities are racing forward to end the post-war 
parking mess. 

















California’s Highway Problem 


RANDOLPH COLLIER 


Senator Collier, first elected to the California State Senate in 1938, 
is serving his third consecutive term. He is chairman of the Joint 
Fact-finding Committee on Highways, Streets, and Bridges, cre- 
ated by the California Legislature in 1945 to analyze California’s 
highway problem. From 1943 to 1945, Senator Collier was a mem- 
ber of the Senate Fact-finding Committee on State Highway Rev- 
enue. He is also a member of the Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Reorganization that recommended changes in the California 
Highway Patrol to promote highway safety. Previously he was a 
member of the Senate Committee to Investigate the Department 
of Motor Vehicles. The following article was written for the Traffic 
Quarterly. 


HE JOINT Fact-Finding Committee on Highways, Streets and 
Bridges, created by the California Legislature in 1945, was in 
effect instructed to advise the Legislature as to how the people of 
California should provide themselves with a highway system that 
will supply efficient and economical service during the next decade.’ 
Specifically, we were directed to determine what changes are 
required in present methods and concepts in order to guarantee 
that our roads and streets will be built to adequate engineering 
design standards, provided in the proper places at the right time, 
at costs which are as low as possible and fairly distributed among 
those who benefit from the services rendered. 

From the outset of the investigation it was apparent to the com- 
mittee that the issues and problems involved are of bewildering pro- 
portions. And during the exploratory period of the study it became 
equally apparent that there existed no single repository of knowl- 
edge, fact or judgment from which ready solutions could be drawn. 
Those conditions controlled the organization and conduct of our 

*The committee rendered a preliminary report to the Fifty-Seventh (First Extra- 


ordinary) Session of the California Legislature on January 13, 1947, and bills have been 
introduced which substantially embody the recommendations of the committee. 
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work. We conducted extensive hearings and field studies. We sought 
and obtained information from many state and local agencies. We 
secured technical advice from competent specialists in the field of 
engineering and finance. And, finally, we participated in the work 
of other legislative committees, particularly in problems relating to 
safety and other matters affecting regulation of highway use. 

Before discussing some of the specific conclusions we reached 
with regard to costs, financing, administration, and regulation of 
highways, it may be well to review briefly the public interest in 
good roads, particularly in California. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION 


Motor vehicle owners and users constitute a very large segment of 
our population. This is especially true in California, for we lead the 
nation in motor vehicle registration, and we have tremendous dis- 
tances to travel. But the people’s interest in roads is not limited to 
the passenger car owner. The passenger in a motor bus commuting 
to work or traveling on vacation or business is a highway user even 
though he neither owns nor drives an automobile. Our merchants, 
farmers, and industrialists, more than in any other state, depend 
upon motor trucks both to receive and ship goods. They, too, are 
highway users and have a direct interest in efficient and economical 
highway service. Even the brave pedestrian, judging by accident 
records, has more than a passing interest in modern streets and 
highways and the efficient regulation of traffic.’ Parents in both 
rural and urban areas are becoming increasingly concerned about 
the safety of our school children. California’s road and street prob- 
lem is important to all the people. 

If there are those who must reduce the problem to dollars and 
cents, the plain, indisputable fact is this: In addition to the human 
waste of nearly 4,000 lives annually, traffic accidents are costing the 
people of California in the neighborhood of a quarter of a billion 
dollars each year. 

That figure represents only personal injury and property dam- 


*Cf. Ernest L. Bailey, “The Pedestrian in Traffic,” Traffic Quarterly, January, 1947, 
p. 83. 
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age, to say nothing of the added costs for highway maintenance and 
losses in time and vehicle operating costs for which our inefficient 
road plant is responsible and which we could reduce with better 
highways. 

Despite the fact that we have spent billions on our system of 
highways, roads, and streets, our plant does not have sufficient ca- 
pacity to move existing volumes of traffic economically, safely, and 
conveniently. And it will become progressively worse in view of 
expected increases in motor vehicle use. It just isn’t good business 
to put up with such a situation. As a matter of fact, the losses we are 
sustaining today would more than pay for a modern road plant. 

Our committee has endeavored to secure for the legislature all 
of the engineering and financial data necessary to reach decisions 
regarding four fundamental phases of the highway problem: 


1. Determination of the proper size, cost, and use classification of a modern 
highway system. 

2. Fair distribution of these costs among various groups of highway users 
and general taxpayers. 

3. The proper allocation of administrative authority and financial respon- 
sibility among the levels of government. 

4. Regulation of highway use to obtain maximum service and to protect 
life and property. 


SIZE AND COST 


The committee’s staff of engineers recommended an improvement 
program for our road plant. This program of modernization is 
soundly conceived in its major outlines, but even so it is conservative 
and meets only a bare minimum of the needs. 

Because of our failure to provide sufficient financing for high- 
way construction during the 1930’s and the deferment of road build- 
ing during the war, we are so far behind in construction now that we 
simply cannot afford all of the desirable improvements. But we 
certainly must start immediately to eliminate the critical deficiencies 
in our system. 

We cannot even do that, however, with the revenue derived from 
our present tax rates. The committee carefully checked the fiscal 
condition of state, county and city governments to determine the 
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funds available in relation to highway needs. We were also informed 
by our Director of Public Works that the department can effectively 
handle a greatly expanded construction program. Responsible offi- 
cials of the construction industry reassured us in this regard, and the 
number and quality of bids being received is adequate proof of the 
existence of favorable competition for construction contracts. 

As a result of our investigations, we concluded that the present 
revenue system is not adequate to provide California with a modern 
road plant. We therefore reported to the legislature that a deficiency 
of at least a billion dollars will have to be met by increased revenues 
for highways during the next decade, just to meet the costs of the 
modest program recommended in the report submitted to us by our 
engineering staff. 

If the legislature agrees with the committee on its estimate of a 
minimum program for the next ten years, the gas tax rate will have 
to be doubled or other financing will be required to make up the 
difference. The committee’s studies have demonstrated, however, 
that an increase of three cents in the gasoline tax, as the sole source 
of additional revenue, would not provide properly balanced high- 
way financing. 


HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR HIGHWAYS? 


Furthermore, in the course of our study, we became convinced that 
our problem was not just a lack of money. It was obvious that the 
tax burden is not properly distributed among highway beneficiaries, 
and for that reason increasing present tax rates proportionally is 
not a fair method of providing additional funds. The formulation of 
an equitable highway revenue program raises two problems: (1) 
The division of costs between general taxpayers and highway users; 
and, (2) the distribution of costs among highway users themselves. 


Division of Costs 


The existing division of highway costs between general taxpayers 
and motor vehicle users is unfair. Motor vehicle users have been 
singled out as a special class of beneficiaries and we have been charg- 
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ing them with progressively larger portions of the highway bill. Yet 
the road and street facilities which are of predominant interest to 
these special users remain critically deficient. We are spending too 
much of our state-collected user taxes on segments of the road plant 
that carry only a small percentage of the traffic. 

What is required is a basic reclassification of roads and streets 
in accordance with the predominant purposes served. With such a 
classification the legislature can properly divide the financial re- 
sponsibility between motor vehicle users and other taxpayers. Motor 
vehicle users should pay the costs of a specifically designated system 
of roads whose maintenance and standards of improvements can be 
justified on the basis of transportation savings. Costs of other facili- 
ties which are provided primarily for such purposes as to give access 
to land and dwellings should be borne by general taxpayers. 

Between these two classes of roads there should be established 
systems of primary county roads and major city streets. Highway 
users and general taxpayers must each share a portion of the costs 
of such systems. 

A proper classification of highways and division of financial 
responsibility will make it possible for the state to supervise expendi- 
tures of state-collected user taxes and ensure expenditure of the 
funds in the best interests of motor vehicle users. On the other hand, 
counties and cities will be able to retain complete autonomy with re- 
gard to local roads and streets. 


Distribution of Costs 


The next tax problem facing the committee involved the distribu- 
tion of the highway users’ share of the total costs among such users 
and the formulation of a tax system commensurate with that dis- 
tribution. Most of us think mainly of the gasoline tax when we talk 
about user taxes, because it is our major source of highway revenue. 
But an increase in the gasoline tax alone would not be equitable. We 
should also increase the supplementary taxes on heavy vehicles if 
we are to have a balanced user tax system. Otherwise passenger car 
owners will be subsidizing our big truck and bus operators. 

We found that devising fair taxes for trucks and buses was one 
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of the most controversial problems confronting us. We discovered, 
however, that highway-user taxes in California are exceptionally 
low as compared with those in other states. Our taxes for private 
trucks and buses are among the lowest in the nation. Even with the 
present g per cent gross receipts tax credited to for-hire vehicles as a 
highway-user tax, their taxes are not out of line with those in other 
states; in fact, they are below national averages. 

There are no mathematical or engineering formulae or rules 
which provide a precise basis for fixing user tax rates. As a result of 
our studies, we found the problem to be essentially one of deter- 
mining a fair, just, and reasonable price for a publicly-provided 
facility. The state, in administering the highway system, is managing 
a full-scale transportation service, and the legislature, in fixing user 
tax rates, is acting in the same general capacity as a public regula- 
tory commission in fixing reasonable rates for privately-owned utili- 
ties. 

In fixing user tax rates it is necessary to analyze each of the indi- 
vidual taxes. The gasoline tax is deficient. Although heavy vehicles 
consume more gasoline per mile, consumption does not increase 
proportionally with the size of the vehicle. An increase in the gaso- 
line tax alone, therefore, would reduce the proportionate part of the 
total bill that heavy vehicles pay and increase the discrimination 
against passenger cars. 

The highway improvements which we must make will greatly 
benefit heavy vehicles, and many of the critical deficiencies in our 
present system are directly traceable to those vehicles. It therefore 
seems obvious that the relative tax burden on trucks and buses 
should not be reduced. Either we must increase the existing motor 
fuels, weight, and gross receipts taxes proportionally to preserve the 
present distribution, or we must find a new system of taxation to 
supplement the gasoline tax to achieve tax equity. 

One of the compelling reasons for a new system of taxes is that 
the gross receipts tax is paid only by inter-city for-hire carriers. For- 
hire vehicles, on the average, use the highways much more inten- 
sively than private vehicles, measured both by vehicle-miles and 
gross ton-miles, and consequently should pay more for highway use. 
But certain private vehicles also use the highways very intensively— 
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as much as certain for-hire vehicles—and, in some instances, there- 
fore, the gross receipts tax is discriminatory. 

After considering an analysis of possible tax bases, we concluded 
that a mileage tax system graduated according to gross weight is the 
only system which equitably supplements the gasoline tax and 
places both for-hire and private vehicles on an equal footing. Such 
a system will make it possible to assess highway costs against heavy 
vehicles in direct relation to their use of the highways as measured by 
weight and distance. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ROAD PLANT 


In our analysis of county road and city street administration in Cali- 
fornia we emphasized the need for full cooperation between local 
units of government and the state, and urged the improvement of 
administrative techniques. We knew that proper planning and 
sound engineering were essential if the people were to have an effi- 
cient and well-integrated road plant. We also recognized that local 
autonomy should be preserved but that the state must take measures 
to protect the expenditure of the tax funds which it collects. We also 
reached certain conclusions with regard to state highway adminis- 
tration, including control of state-collected highway-user revenues. 

If highway-user tax funds are to be expended so that they will 
directly benefit motor vehicle users in the most satisfactory manner, 
we believe that budgetary procedures should be substituted for 
fixed legislative formulae in allocating funds among road systems. 
Our studies have demonstrated that there is no apportionment for- 
mula that will make funds available to local units in accordance with 
their true road and street needs. Certainly our present formula is 
not satisfactory, although it can be improved. 

We believe the state has certain responsibilities for the support 
of roads and streets lying outside the designated state system, but 
these responsibilities can be discharged properly only through budg- 
etary procedures established under a State Highway Commission 
which has authority to allocate highway-user funds among local 
units of government in accordance with actual needs and in con- 
sideration of the best interests of motor vehicle users. 
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The California Highway Commission, acting as the agent of the 
legislature, is the appropriate agency to ascertain road and street 
needs, to make the corollary estimates of the costs involved in meet- 
ing those needs, to supervise the expenditure of all state-collected 
user funds, and to regulate the use of highways in which the state 
has an interest. 

Therefore, we believe the California Highway Commission 
should be properly organized to assume a dominant policy-making 
role in the administration of state highways, primary county roads, 
and major city streets, It should be given responsibility for super- 
vision and approval of projects initiated and constructed by the 
state, the counties, and the cities on those systems. Its basic function 
should be to budget expenditures of state-collected highway-user 
taxes in accordance with standards adopted by the legislature based 
upon the primary needs of motor vehicle users. 

If we are to have the kind of road plant we need, we have to 
change our accustomed methods of highway management. Only 
with sound administration and full cooperation among all levels 
of government can we hope to achieve an efficient and convenient 
road plant at minimum cost. 


REGULATION OF HIGHWAY USE 


No amount of capital investment in our road and street plant will 
produce optimum service in the absence of effective regulation of 
highway use. Our capital investment must not be destroyed by the 
unrestricted operation of heavy vehicles on roads and bridges de- 
signed to carry light loads only. Appropriate agencies should be 
given the authority to control the conditions of highway, road, and 
street use. 

Vigorous, fair, and effective traffic law enforcement should be 
demanded by every citizen. We must all mobilize now in an effort 
to reduce accidents and fatalities. We must not slacken our efforts 
when conditions improve slightly. Accidents should be reduced to 
a minimum, not just reduced. 

If we provide for proper regulation of our highways, we can 
eliminate a substantial portion of the quarter-billion dollars of sheer 
and preventable waste that now is occurring every year. 
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CONCLUSION 


After studying the highway problem in all its bewildering ramifica- 
tions for more than a year, we became convinced that we must act 
without delay. 

There can be no responsible difference of opinion regarding the 
seriousness of our present situation and what we have to do to solve 
it. The long-range objectives are clear. California’s agricultural, 
industrial, and social structure bears the indelible imprint of the 
motor vehicle. 

The efficiency of modern life, whether in business or recreation, 
is measured in terms of how long it takes to move from place to place, 
how much it costs in dollars and cents, and how much it costs in 
life, limb, and personal exasperation. We must face up to the fact 
that engineering and enforcement can rid highway use of its major 
hazards. 

If we are to solve our problem we must have an immediate pro- 
gram of action. As soon as possible, proper financing of a modern, 
safe, and efficient system of highways, roads, and streets should be 
provided by the State Legislature, the Boards of Supervisors of the 
various counties, and the appropriate city officials. 

Therefore, our committee suggested to the legislature certain 
means of securing the additional highway-user revenues which we 
must have. 

The people of California can no longer afford an inefficient and 
uneconomic road plant. We pride ourselves on being the most pro- 
gressive state in the union. Our state is young and growing rapidly. 
We are becoming a world center. 

We need vision and foresight in planning all phases of our eco- 
nomic and social development. Not the least of our problems is 
transportation, and certainly our most important transportation 
need is the provision of a safe, economic, and properly integrated 
highway system. 
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RADE POTENTIALS of a market area are largely dependent upon 
the accessibility of shopping districts and upon the fluid circu- 
lation of persons and goods. 

Free-wheel transportation produced added mobility which in 
turn increased the limits of urban trading areas. Prior to the time 
when automobiles came into general use, persons desiring to shop 
used horse-drawn vehicles and street cars to travel from their homes 
to central trading places. Farm products were transported in wagons 
over unimproved roads and all movements of goods were restricted 
because of the slow-moving vehicles. 

With the increased use of automobiles and trucks, our street and 
highway systems were improved and it became possible to transport 
persons and goods greater distances in less time to and from business 
and shopping centers. Additional facilities for rapid mass move- 
ments of persons have been provided in the form of buses, street cars, 
elevated transit lines and subways. 

Inherent requirements of persons for transportation facilities for 
use in traveling to and from work, shopping places and places of 
recreation have had a marked effect upon the establishment and de- 
velopment of residential districts. Homes have been built along 
existing traffic arteries and wherever new residence subdivisions have 
been created, streets have been constructed to serve them and trans- 
portation facilities have been supplied to meet the demands of resi- 
dents. Many real estate subdivisions have been developed outside 
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the corporate limits of cities. And, because of the availability of high 
speed transportation, numerous people in addition to farmers have 
found it possible to live in rural areas and work and shop in urban 
centers. 

The volume of traffic on access streets and highways leading to 
downtown business districts has varied with the relative numbers 
of persons and quantities of goods transported by automobiles and 
trucks. Roadway systems have been constructed to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for transportation. 

In the case of farm to market roads, the cost of many miles has 
been subsidized because traffic volumes would not warrant the costs 
of construction and maintenance. Such projects have been justified, 
however, because of resulting reductions in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts made possible by added efficiency and economy in moving goods 
to market. 


Traffic and Trade Relationships 


Although many persons have been aware of the relationships which 
exist between the flow of persons and goods and the volume of busi- 
ness activity in a community, few studies have been conducted to 
determine quantitative measurements of retail sales and buying 
power in terms of relative volumes of vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. A definite contribution to knowledge of this subject was pro- 
vided in research conducted under the direction of Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock at Harvard University, beginning in 1931, and resulting 
in the publication ‘“Traffic and Trade,” in 1935. 

The research studies were designed to ascertain the relationships 
between places of residence of persons in an urban trade area, the 
movements of persons on streets and highways, and sales of various 
retail commodities. It was found that the flow of persons is directly 
related to trade potentials and that the limits of urban markets and 
retail trade areas may be established through studies of motor vehicle 
movements. 

Utilizing short count methods for evaluating traffic circulation, 
the volume and character of traffic patterns were established for 
various types of markets and traffic data were compared with retail 
sales figures for various commodities such as soft drinks and gasoline. 
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As might be expected, the movements of persons on foot closely 
paralleled retail sales of soft drinks and the amount of automobile 
and truck traffic determined the volume of gasoline and oil sales at 
filling stations located along routes of travel. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Poster Advertising 

Many valuable uses have been found for statistics pertaining to 
traffic and trade. Consideration of traffic volumes and retail sales can 
provide information which may be used as a basis for locating retail 
establishments, for determining more efficient methods to trans- 
form buying power potentialities into actual sales, and for evaluat- 
ing various forms of outdoor advertising. 

Results of the traffic and trade research at Harvard University 
were utilized in developing methods for authenticating circulation 
values for outdoor advertising. The Traffic Audit Bureau was estab- 
lished to measure and certify traffic circulation for outdoor adver- 
tising using those methods to determine the volumes of various 
classes of traffic at respective locations and to define limits of urban 
markets. Since the formation of the Traffic Audit Bureau, published 
circulation figures have been used by operators of outdoor poster 
advertising companies to determine the best locations for display 
units in terms of traffic volumes. 

Advertising agencies have used circulation statistics in allocating 
available funds for advertising particular brands and products by 
considering the values which might be developed in outdoor adver- 
tising displays in comparison with those for other advertising media. 
Circulation data published by the Traffic Audit Bureau have formed 
the basis for the purchase of outdoor advertising in selected markets 
throughout the country. Use of the traffic data by outdoor adver- 
tising companies has had a most favorable effect in stabilizing the 
poster advertising industry and in obtaining acceptance of that form 
of advertising as a valuable medium for promotion of retail sales. 


Spectacular Outdoor Advertising 


In addition to poster advertising companies, other operators of 
outdoor advertising businesses have utilized traffic circulation data 
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as a basis for locating displays and promoting sales. As an example, 
Douglas Leigh, outstanding creator of electrical spectacular adver- 
tising, established a department to conduct market and traffic studies 
and to determine circulation and advertising values at all locations 
where he had constructed outdoor spectaculars and at places where 
he contemplated erecting others. 

Mr. Leigh found that circulation data are valuable assets in oper- 
ating his business efficiently. It has been important for him to know 
the relative amounts of pedestrian, automobile and mass transit traf- 
fic and the patterns of traffic flow during various hours of the day 
and night. This has been particularly true in the case of electrical 
animated displays which were constructed to attract large numbers 
of persons during evening hours. 


Truck and Airship Advertising 


A few years ago, Douglas Leigh Poster Advertising, Inc. required 
a measure of circulation values for poster advertising carried on the 
sides of Railway Express trucks. Special methods were developed to 
enumerate pedestrians who passed and who were passed by Express 
trucks. The survey methods were different from the Traffic Audit 
Bureau procedures used in counting persons who pass static poster 
displays. 

Another more recent demand for circulation evaluation devel- 
oped when Mr. Leigh decided to create electrical spectacular adver- 
tising displays on the sides of large dirigibles. He needed quantita- 
tive measures of traffic circulation which might be exposed to the 
flying airship advertising during daylight and evening hours in par- 
ticular localities, especially in urban areas and at places where large 
numbers of persons congregate at times when the airships are in 
operation. New techniques were developed to measure the potential 
circulation and advertising values. 


Quantitative and Qualitative Measures 


The traffic circulation evaluation methods used by the Traffic 
Audit Bureau and by the Douglas Leigh companies to develop quan- 
titative measures of advertising values may be applied to other out- 
door advertising media. With some variations, the procedures could 
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be used in producing authenticated circulation values for advertis- 
ing on the outer sides of buses and street cars and for all other types 
of outdoor displays. 

Although there has been considerable demand for evaluations of 
“readership” for all outdoor advertising, no generally accepted 
method has been developed for producing desired results. It is 
doubtful that advertising agencies and buyers of advertising space 
will ever give as much consideration to the qualitative measures of 
readership as they now do to traffic circulation. 

Copy treatment on advertising displays produces varying de- 
grees of attraction value that affect readership, recognition and re- 
membrance values. Certain survey techniques, including personal 
interview methods, have been utilized in sampling the reactions of 
individuals to advertising displays but, to date, ithas been impossible 
to remove the intangible values of copy treatment in the attempt to 
produce quantitative measures of readership. Traffic and market 
analysts, however, have aided the outdoor advertising industry 
through development of statistical measurements of market and cir- 
culation values and it is to be expected that additional research and 


investigation will lead to further refinements in the methods now 
in use, 


TRAFFIC CIRCULATION VALUES 


Traffic circulation values have been considered by many business 
interests. Chain stores, in particular, have recognized that retail 
sales potentials may be related to the flow of pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic. Traffic counts have aided owners and managers of retail 
establishments in determining the most desirable locations for their 
retail sales outlets and for measuring the efficiency of particular 
stores in penetrating the traffic stream and producing sales. 
Formulae developed by certain retail sales organizations to com- 
pare volume of sales with volume of pedestrian traffic are valuable 
but they must be intelligently analyzed. It is obvious that the exist- 
ence of heavy pedestrian circulation on the sidewalks in front of a 
retail store will not necessarily result in corresponding high sales 
volumes. Good merchandising is essential if persons are to be at- 
tracted to the extent that they will enter a store and make purchases. 
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Many methods are used to inform persons of products on sale 
at respective retail stores and to stress the sales values at particular 
times. Window displays have great value in attracting the attention 
of pedestrians and in informing persons regarding available prod- 
ucts. Research studies have been conducted to determine the loca- 
tion and type of window displays which will produce the highest 
attraction values and technical methods have been developed to 
evaluate window displays in relation to pedestrian traffic. Adoption 
of these methods and general improvements in merchandising prac- 
tices will increase sales if stores are made accessible to persons desir- 
ing to purchase. 

~ In the past, most retail stores have been located at places where 
space has been available in or near the heart of business districts. 
By observation, owners and operators of business organizations have 
determined the cities, and the location within certain cities, where 
they desired to place local establishments. 

During the past few years, however, progressive business men 
have realized that the volume of pedestrian traffic has a direct bear- 
ing upon retail sales and, consequently, they have studied traffic 
counts at various locations before deciding upon a specific location 
for a new store. Because of the acknowledged influence of traffic vol- 
umes on sales, it is evident that trade does follow routes of traffic and 
that retail stores and dealers located along traffic arteries and on 
streets in business districts can relate retail sales to respective move- 
ments of traffic. 

For this reason, it is desirable to give careful consideration to 
the location and development of retail establishments at places 
where the volume and character, as well as the time, of traffic flow 
warrants conduct of a particular kind of business and sales of cer- 
tain products. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


With increases in traffic congestion in downtown business districts, 
it has been increasingly difficult for persons to travel to retail stores 
by individual automobiles or mass transportation. Lack of adequate 
and acceptable off-street parking spaces and the tendency to restrict 
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and prohibit curb parking in business areas have caused many per- 
sons to trade in community shopping centers. 

This has produced considerable decentralization of business dis- 
tricts and an increase in retail shops near residential areas. Because 
of the increase in use of motor vehicles, persons now measure the 
distance to shopping districts in terms of time rather than mileage. 
Business men are becoming more and more concerned about the 
inaccessibility of their downtown stores because of the time required 
for motorists to travel to them and to locate parking spaces. Al- 
though good merchandising will offset this condition to some extent, 
it will not serve to attract trade when traffic conditions become 
intolerable. 

In many cities, vehicular traffic on downtown streets has become 
so congested that merchants are relocating their stores in less con- 
gested districts. If the trend towards decentralization continues, 
cities will suffer many ill effects. Lower land uses, the deterioration 
of present buildings, and removal of large buildings have been caus- 
ing appreciable reductions in assessed valuation and in resulting tax 
revenues in central business districts. City treasuries are feeling the 
effects, and numerous cities are hard pressed to meet the ever increas- 
ing costs of providing essential public services with available funds. 
It is to be expected that city officials and business men will continue 
to become more aware of the necessity for improving traffic con- 
ditions and providing parking facilities in order to stabilize business 
and property values in business centers. 


THE VALUE OF TRAFFIC SURVEY DATA 


Traffic surveys have been conducted to measure the flow of vehicles 
on the streets and highways of this country and traffic volume figures 
have been utilized in determining the nature of roadway improve- 
ments required to meet travel requirements of persons in rural and 
urban areas. Most of the traffic surveys have provided statistical data 
regarding volumes of automobiles, bus and truck traffic. 
Variations in traffic flow have been observed and statistics have 
been presented in the form of charts and graphs to show traffic values 
as specific locations in terms of motor vehicle, pedestrian and mass 
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transit volumes. Other statistics have revealed the impact and fluctu- 
ation of the traffic load hourly, daily, weekly, monthly and yearly. 

A relatively new survey technique has been utilized in recent 
years to determine the “origin and destination” of traffic. The Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, in cooperation with various cities, has 
developed a procedure for ascertaining the origin and destination of 
motor vehicle traffic, the routes followed in traveling on street and 
highway systems and places where automobiles are parked. 

This survey method involves personal interviews in homes of 
a selected sample of city residents to reveal travel habits. Results are 
segregated according to persons traveling to work, to shop and to 
places of recreation at various times of the day and night. 

The survey data have been of great value to persons planning 
street and highway improvements and it is obvious that business and 
retail sales organizations, also, could profit by giving consideration 
to the survey statistics and findings. 

Most traffic survey reports do not contain pedestrian volume 
figures because such information has not been required to any great 
extent by public officials in the design and construction of roadway 
facilities or in the regulation of traffic flow. There has not been suffi- 
cient demand from business interests to cause government officials to 
conduct studies of pedestrian movements although it is known that 
persons generally do not purchase until they are on foot. 

Since traffic authorities are responsible for considering the econ- 
omic welfare as well as the safety and convenience of persons in 
traveling within our cities, there is a definite need for additional 


studies of traffic movements in relation to business activities and 
trade. 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENTS AND BUSINESS 
Additional Studies Required 


Economists generally agree that the future prosperity of commu- 
nities depends upon good business and shopping potentialities, and 
that the convenient and economical transportation of persons and 
goods has a direct bearing upon business. Even with high buying 
power in a community and with good merchandising by local stores. 
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persons cannot be encouraged to purchase retail commodities unless 
business districts are accessible. 

The relationships between traffic and trade in a market area 
should be more carefully studied than ever before to determine in 
what manner it may be possible to maintain present business dis- 
tricts and promote the future welfare of cities. Traffic engineers 
have the opportunity to assist all cities by considering business prob- 
lems related to the mobility of persons. 

Evaluation of traffic circulation volumes at.certain places and at 
various times of the day and night will aid merchants in measuring 
the efficiency of their present operations, in determining methods 
for improving their merchandising procedures and in locating places 
for doing business in the future. Traffic authorities may aid busi- 
ness directly by conducting studies designed to promote more con- 
venient and e«onomical movements of persons and goods on city 
street systems. 


Temporary Expedients 


Because of inadequacies in existing streets, proximity of inter- 
sections, lack of sufficient parking space for automobiles and insuffi- 
cient loading zones for commercial vehicles, it has been necessary to 
consider temporary expedients to improve the movement and park- 
ing of motor vehicles. Proposed major improvements in street sys- 
tems would entail expenditures of large sums of money and generally 
require years to complete. Merchants cannot wait for completion of 
such projects to improve and stabilize their business activities. Adop- 
tion of traffic control measures and methods for storing automobiles 
in business districts will aid retail trade if officials and merchants will 
concentrate on the problem. 

Mass transportation can aid in promoting future business wel- 
fare in communities by moving persons in large vehicles which do not 
use as much street space per person as individual automobiles. Buses, 
in particular, are sufficiently flexible in their operation to transport 
persons from residential areas to business and industrial districts 
using a minimum of time and street space. Individual automobiles, 
with a load factor of 1.7 persons per vehicle, are relatively inefficient 
and uneconomical when used for transporting persons to work and 
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to shop. Traffic congestion and delays, which are wasteful and un- 
economical result from the movements of large numbers of indi- 
vidual automobiles and the maneuvering of those vehicles in locat- 
ing parking spaces in downtown business districts. 


Commercial Vehicle Operations 


The traffic problem in concentrated business districts is increas- 
ing daily not only because of the movements of persons in motor 
vehicles but because of commercial vehicle operations. Obviously, 
provisions must be made for transportation of goods as well as per- 
sons and consideration must be given to the movements, loading 
and unloading of trucks. Essential commodities must be picked up 
and delivered in ail business districts, but, because of the time re- 
quired to load and unload and the size of trucks used for transporta- 
tion of goods, traffic congestion is evident in retail and wholesale 
business centers. 

Enforcement, to eliminate double parking and other law viola- 
tions, has aided in expediting the flow of vehicular traffic. Engineer- 
ing improvements such as provision of truck loading zones and re- 
vised motor vehicle and pedestrian controls have improved traffic 
conditions but increases in movements of goods and persons have to 
a large extent offset these improvements. Regulations to control the 
times for deliveries of commodities and the use of certain streets by 
truck operators have constituted temporary relief measures and it 
is to be expected that further regulations of this nature may be 
required. 

Existence of traffic congestion in business districts, although not 
desirable, is another indication of the close relationship which exists 
between traffic and trade; so much so that it is obvious that business 
and retail sales depend upon the movements of persons and goods. 
Improvements in traffic flow will produce corresponding improve- 
ments in trade. 











Privately Owned Parking Lots 


HARRY A. RUBIN 


Mr. Rubin for thirty years has been engaged in the operation of 
private parking facilities. In 1915 he started one of the first open- 
air parking stations in Kansas City, Missouri. His subsequent devel- 
opment of large-scale private parking enterprises in Kansas City 
have attracted considerable attention. The following article was 
written on request for the Traffic Quarterly. 


N THE literature on parking that I have read, little consideration 
has been given to opinions of the private operators of off-street 
parking facilities, Yet private operators have furnished nearly all of 
the off-street parking terminals to date, and have millions invested 
in them. 

Many of these operators, moreover, have carefully and intelli- 
gently studied the parking problem. Because of their experience 
they are able to bring to the problem a more mature judgment than 
many well-meaning experts who are not so fortunately circum- 
stanced by such a background of experience in the industry. 

If, from actual experience, the private operation of parking facili- 
ties had not proved to be a profitable venture, there might be more 
substance to the current demands, chiefly from down-town mer- 
chants, that the problem be solved by municipal action. 

In my opinion, based on an actual experience of thirty years in 
the operation of private parking facilities, I say definitely that off- 
street parking is a profitable business in normal times. Of course, 
the successful operation of parking facilities is governed by some of 
the same general rules applicable to all other business operations. 
The development must be (1) properly located, (2) the facilities 
must be designed for the efficient handling of cars so that prompt 
service can be rendered and the property economically handled 
from the standpoint of labor costs, and (g) intelligent management 
and an efficiently trained and courteous personnel must be devel- 
oped and maintained. 

Where the opportunity for reasonable profit: in any business 
has evidenced itself, American enterprise and individual initiative 
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have not only fully explored the field, but the law of free competi- 
tion has heretofore resulted in a supply that at all times has equalled 
or exceeded the demand. If it is true that the operation of parking 
facilities is a profitable business then two questions naturally arise: 
(1) Has private enterprise failed or neglected to build sufficient 
facilities? and (2) If so, why? 

I maintain that private enterprise had provided ample facilities 
and did continue to do so even during the depression period, when 
expansion in most other business lines was at a standstill. Private 
enterprise, naturally, has not been able to keep abreast of the prob- 
lem during the war, because of building restrictions, labor short- 
ages and other curtailments necessarily involved in all-out war. 
Given time and freedom from the threat of municipal competition, 
supply will again catch up with and, as before the war, exceed the 
demand. 

To substantiate my statement that, prior to the war, Kansas City, 
Missouri, was well supplied with parking station and garage facili- 
ties, I quote from Bulletin No. 731, Civil Research Institute on 
Public Affairs, dated July 1, 1937: 


41% Increase in Off-Street Facilities 


The McClintock survey of 1929-30 showed that Kansas 
City, compared to other cities, was then in an un- 
usually favorable position from the standpoint of 
off-street parking facilities. Since that date, off-street 
parking terminals in the limited central business area 
have increased 41%. Further increase is in prospect, in 
some instances is already planned. 


The only period during which there has been a so-called parking 
shortage occurred during the war years, and even then there was no 
actual lack of space, but a shortage of manpower to efficiently handle 
and utilize the space available. 

Besides this manpower shortage, we were faced with the problem 
of not being able to control the all-day parkers from monopolizing 
the space that should have been devoted to short-time parkers. This 
came about through the freezing of prices. These prices were frozen 
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with parking rates still at depression levels, ranging from 10 cents to 
25, cents for all-day parking. 

As war brought improved business conditions, all types of work- 
ers, earning good wages, started using the most convenient parking 
facilities, and as most of these workers were all-day parkers, most 
units in the congested area were filled early in the morning with as 
many cars as limited and inexperienced help could handle, and left 
no room for the short-time parkers or shoppers coming down during 
mid-day, and although there was ample space two to three blocks 
away, short-time parkers found this inconvenient. 

So that you may have a better picture of the pioneering which 
has occurred in the development of a practically new business, I 
relate briefly the history of our own operations. 

We started what was practically the first open-air parking station 
in Kansas City. ‘That was in 1915, on a vacant tract of land approxi- 
mately 100 by 115 feet on which the owner had never earned any in- 
come. There were no restrictions against parking on the streets and 
the public had to be educated to a parking fee. We paid a rental at 
that time of $50a month for this property. We are still operating this 
station at a rental now of $450 a month. 

Our second operation was the leasing of a large area of unde- 
veloped vacant ground adjoining a newly completed theatre. The 
land had to be graded, paved, fenced and lighted. All of this required 
a sizable investment. The property was leased for $150 a month for 
the first year, but when we gave up the property for a garage develop- 
ment ten years later, our rental had increased to $1200 a month. 

From 1915 to 1926, we developed fifteen open-air stations of vari- 
ous sizes surrounding the heart of the business area, and other opera- 
tors had developed as many, if not more. At no time during this 
period was there a shortage of parking facilities. Because of the ample 
supply, prices for parking were always fair and reasonable and yet 
profitable. 

In addition to the open-air lot developments there were a few 
multi-floor garages built to serve specific areas. Our investments in 
multi-floor garages started in 1926, with the erection of a 300-car 
unit located in the financial district on the west of the business area. 
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This garage was erected on ground that cost $17.50 a square foot 
and with building costs of approximately $600 for each car space. 

The investment proved highly satisfactory and was followed in 
the year 1928 with our second multi-floor development, built in the 
shopping and theatre district, not more than 350 feet south of the 
highest priced retail property in Kansas City. This building was 
erected on ground that cost $25, a square foot and the building cost 
about $650 for each car space. A good part of the ground floor front- 
age was used for storerooms at good rentals and this development 
also proved profitable. 

The success of these multi-floor projects proved the feasibility of 
building our garage developments in well selected areas on what is 
considered high-priced ground. With this in mind, in 1930, we 
selected an expensive corner a half-block east of the heart of the 
business district. On this property, which cost us $47.50 a square 
foot, we built a 500-car unit with a building cost of $700 for each car 
space. Most of the ground floor frontage we devoted to store rooms. 

From 1930 to 1942, this property was never filled to capacity, 
despite unreasonably low parking rates. We had made more parking 
space available than Kansas City was able to use at that time. In- 
stead of being merely abreast of the parking problem we were ahead 
of it. 

In 1946, the first full year since the end of the war, we made 
splendid progress in procuring competent labor, so that once again, 
we have a trained and efficient organization. The elimination of the 
Office of Price Administration has enabled us to revamp our price 
structure on an hourly basis giving short-time parkers the benefit 
of close-in terminals and moving the all-day parkers to outlying 
terminals. 

We are well satisfied with our earnings and are ready to go for- 
ward with additional developments as soon as conditions warrant 
them. We are perfectly willing to risk additional capital in order to 
give ample parking facilities to Kansas City. 

This is not altruism—it is good business! But dare we go forward 
in view of the clamor for the municipal ownership and development 
of off-street parking facilities? Viewed in the light of relative values, 
the parking business is an infant industry, deserving to be assisted 
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and aided rather than jeopardized with the threat of government 
competition. 

This same clamor arose in the year 1935. Then merchants were 
suffering from the depression and they believed that what the down- 
town district needed was free parking. In view of the facts that we 
had a great surplus of parking space and that rates had been re- 
duced to ten, fifteen and twenty-five cents for all-day parking, the 
merchants’ argument did not bring any action. Today this same 
group are proposing sizable bond issues for the building of off-street 
parking facilities to be retired out of earnings. This indicates that 
the idea of free parking has been dropped and that now the argu- 
ments of DECENTRALIZATION and loss of tax-revenue by decreased 
values in the urban area are being used. 

The only decentralization that I can find in Kansas City is the 
development of the Plaza District. ‘This development started some 
thirty years ago by a man who is an outstanding civic planner and 
who owned or controlled a vast area of land on which he developed 
one of the finest residential districts in the United States. ‘This Plaza 
Business District was designed to serve this residential district and 
is so designed that most of the residents of the district must drive 
through the main streets in order to reach the arteries to the down- 
town district. Two large free-parking stations are provided. Because 
it is a natural and successful development, several of the stores in 
the down-town district have opened branches in this Plaza Business 
District, thereby helping this development against the best interests 
of the down-town district. But, it must be remembered that through- 
out the period of years that this development was going forward, 
there were ample parking facilities in the down-town business dis- 
trict, and in order to meet the competition of the free-parking of- 
fered in the Plaza District, the parking operators as a group, offered 
the Merchants Association a plan of limited free parking for its 
patrons to be paid for by the merchants at reduced rates. 

This plan, operative during 1928 and 1929, proved successful. 
But because of differences of opinion amongst the merchants as to 
the fair ratio of costs being assessed against its members, the plan 
was dropped when it was needed most during the depression years. 
Several efforts to revive the plan failed to materialize, because most 
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of the merchants wanted the public, and not themselves, to pay the 
bill. Despite the success of this Plaza District, which is composed 
mostly of small shops, I believe their combined sales would not equal 
the sales of any one large down-town department store. 

The loss of taxes to the city by reduced real estate assessments oc- 
curred during the depression years. Many old and obsolete buildings 
were razed and the land used for parking lots, thereby increasing 
parking space. Many buildings that were in difficulty were given tax 
abatements. 

One large theatre assessed at approximately $1,000,000 was 
closed and practically taken off the tax rolls. This was during a 
period when we had an abundance of parking space, so that this 
argument that the tax assessments have been reduced because of 
parking difficulties, does not seem to be sincere.. 

During this business boom which may or may not last long and 
which experts are predicting will enter the depression or recession 
cycle sometime in 1947, there is a shortage in practically all lines of 
consumer goods and services. There is not enough hotel space, 
theatre space, restaurants, department stores, food, and goods, wares 
and merchandise, in both the heavy and light industry fields. 

In these fields we recognize that demand is greater than supply 
because of dislocations and abnormalities caused by the war. There- 
fore we patiently await the time when the law of supply and demand 
and the American principle of free competition will solve the 
problem. 

Is there any reason why the parking problem should be regarded 
as a permanent problem as distinguished from a temporary one? 

Is it a singling out of this infant industry for punishment? Is it a 
clamor by certain merchants who want a problem solved by unload- 
ing a tax burden on the general public? Why should taxpayers who 
work and live in suburban areas, many of them using only mass 
transportation, pay for parking terminals to serve the urban areas? 

Would it not be fairer for those who need, or think they need, 
these facilities to provide their own space, or to work out their prob- 
lem with the parking station operator who can and will provide such 
space? Have businessmen, who have been insistently demanding that 
the government get out of business, had a sudden change of heart? 
Or is it simply a question of whose ox is being gored? 
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In this connection I quote from a report on “Urban Transporta- 
tion” made by the Directors of the United States Chain ber of Com- 
merce, dated May 3, 1945, in discussing off-street parking: 


“Provision of off-street parking as a commercial enterprise should produce the 
best results. The parking industry in most localities has in recent years made 
remarkable progress in improvement of facilities and methods. With en- 
couragement of sound and consistent public policy this industry should show 
rapid further development when war restrictions end. 

“A most important factor in public policy on this subject is avoidance of 
unfair competition or threat of such competition from facilities publicly pro- 
vided free or at unduly low rates. It is also obvious that lax enforcement of 
curb parking regulations is a serious deterrent to the commercial provision of 
parking facilities needed for the relief of street congestion.” 


In my opinion, off-street parking should be treated in somewhat 
the same manner as a public utility. The city should have the right 
to set a standard of rules; to regulate their location, their appearance, 
and to a certain extent, the financial responsibility of the operator, 
but should cooperate in every possible manner with the develop- 
ment of these facilities. In my opinion, private operators with pri- 
vate capital, have, in the past provided, and can and will in the 
future provide economical, well-planned parking terminals to serve 
the business areas, provided they are not hampered by unreasonable 
legislation or threatened by competition from the municipalities. 

While my experience has been confined to the parking business 
in Kansas City, I have not only observed conditions generally, in 
many other cities of comparable or larger size, but in some instances 
I have had occasion to make specific detailed surveys of such other 
cities. There are no peculiar features of the situation in Kansas City 
to make the problem easier to solve there than elsewhere. Kansas 
City’s streets, like those of most metropolitan streets, were laid out 
in the horse and buggy period, and with no thought of development 
of the automotive era. 

It is my judgment, therefore, that what I have said in this article 
is applicable to practically every city in the United States of com- 
parable or of larger population. American ingenuity, intelligence 
and capacity for improvisation, actuated by a normal healthy profit 
motive, may be depended upon to solve the problem of parking lots. 








Suspending and Revoking 


Driver Licenses 


T. E. TRANSEAU 


Mr. Transeau has been Director of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Highway Safety since 1939. Before that he was Assistant Director 
of Public Safety in Philadelphia. He has been in the traffic engi- 
neering field since 1930. He is a member of the Board of Con- 
sultants of the Eno Foundation and a member of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. Mr. Transeau has been in state and municipal 
work for thirty-four years. 


GREAT MAJorITy of all drivers, our experience shows, have 

been well trained. They show a correct attitude toward the 
use of highways and are involved in relatively few accidents.’ Still, 
a too-large minority in every state can not or will not drive safely. 
It is probably correct also to say that most operators who have been 
involved in a serious accident, or who have been punished for a 
violation, are less likely to get into trouble in the future. Yet, dan- 
gerously many persons do not fear a fine, and a few chronic offenders 
continue to drive illegally even after a term in jail for reckless driv- 
ing. Keeping such people off the road entirely—some permanently, 
others for a habit-changing period—seems the only real protection 
for the greater number who travel the roads without endangering 
others. 

For twenty-six years, therefore, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Revenue has undertaken to improve the habits of drivers by a sys- 
tematic program of suspension or revocation of their licenses. The 
program is based partly on the Motor Vehicle Code and, to a degree, 
on decisions of the Supreme Court’s interpretations of the code. 
While it is true that a number of states suspend or revoke licenses for 
certain periods, most states have never deliberately set out to im- 
prove the accident situation by the use of a stern policy of suspension 
and revocation as a weapon designed explicitly for that purpose. 


*Cf. DeSilva, Harry R. Why We Have Automobile Accidents. A Connecticut study, 


according to Mr. DeSilva, shows that 36 per cent of all accidents were caused by only 4 per 
cent of the drivers. 
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Several reasons exist for most states’ not adopting the Pennsyl- 
vania practice. In some cases, the laws do not permit such a course. 
In other states, the number of arrests, violations and accidents are 
relatively small. In still others, the policy of suspension and revoca- 
tion, though practiced for years, has not been enforced with as full 
realization of the potential power vested in the state in the use of 
this process, and finally, it is felt that in general, most Commis- 
sioners are reluctant to apply extreme penalties, with particular re- 
spect to the economic condition of the operators affected, and similar 
considerations. 

The whole theory of punishment by suspension and revocation 
depends on the fact that in the past the imposition of fines has had 
little or no effect on accident rates. In many cases, fines are regarded 
lightly by a considerable percentage of the violators. The whole 
process, if used at all should be regarded as educational rather than 
punitive. Again, experience has shown that some punishment must 
be levied against all offenders where negligence or guilt has been 
shown. Any system to succeed must be universal and sure, with the 
possibility of political interference or other methods of escaping 
the punishment reduced to a minimum. 


Methods 


Before entering into any further explanation of the various factors 
likely to affect the efficiency of such system, the methods used in 
Pennsylvania and in some other states should be outlined. While the 
explanation below does not cover every possible contingency, an ex- 
tremely high proportion of all cases will be gone over. 

The most frequent suspension under Pennsylvania Law is the 
ninety-day suspension for speeding. This system began in 1937, at 
which time the governor became aware in mid-summer that a new 
all-time high in deaths was being established. He called upon all 
those in the state who were familiar with such matters to attend a 
conference in Harrisburg. After considerable debate, a committee 
was appointed. This committee reported back to the governor with 
three major recommendations: 

1. That the state speed limit be increased from 40 to 50 miles 
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an hour. (The limit of 40 miles an hour was regarded as too low, 
considering the condition of most of the highways; and a 5o-mile 
maximum, it was believed, would offer no reasonable excuse for 
violation.) 

2. That all those convicted of violating the 50-mile speed limit 
should, in addition to paying a fine and costs on conviction, be sus- 
pended for ninety days. At first the go-day suspension was absolute, 
but it soon became apparent that many persons such as chauffeurs, 
truck drivers and others deriving their livelihood principally from 
the use of the motor vehicle, were being punished too severely. 

Therefore, restricted licenses are issued when affidavits of the 
operator’s necessity are presented to a Board of Review. The Board 
considers the degree of excess speed, the operator’s past record and 
his economic condition, with particular regard to the penalty im- 
posed upon the operator or his family by his inability to earn a 
livelihood during the period of suspension. 

3. It was recommended that all operators involved in serious 
accidents be re-examined by the state police. Unfortunately, it has 
not always been possible to carry out this recommendation because 
of the work involved. But in all hearings conducted by the depart- 
ment the hearing inspector recommends re-examination if he be- 
lieves it likely that an operator is not fully capable of safe driving. 
Also, the state police, after certain investigations, recommend re- 
examination. 


Reaction of Public 


Many experienced motor vehicle administrators have wondered how 
it is possible to invoke a go-day suspension for speeding without 
bringing revolt from citizens and taxpayers. We frequently receive 
complaints of severity, particularly from out-of-state operators who 
have not been advised of the serious consequences of a speed viola- 
tion in our state. When such complaints are received, the department 
explains in considerable detail the reason for the practice: that it has 
been in operation for nine years and has, in our judgment, materially 
reduced the death-rate. 

Well over 100,000 operators have paid the penalty, with such 
modifications as noted above, since 1938. Deaths in 1937 numbered 
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2600, an all-time high. But with revocations and suspensions this 
rate immediately fell 20 per cent in 1938; and in the years since, it has 
continued almost uniformly to decrease, consistent with the amount 
of travel. 

As late as 1941, for instance, the rate of deaths for 100,000,000 
vehicle miles was 10.8. In the year 1946, this had fallen to 7.7. 
Yet the travel in 1946 wasa little more than in 1941—with 600 fewer 
persons killed. We feel that no further proof is needed for the effi- 
ciency of the system. 


Other Offenses 


Licenses are also suspended for other offenses, depending upon 
the operator’s record, the nature of the offense and the seriousness 
of the consequences. For instance, an operator who is involved in a 
serious accident from recklessness or negligence, may be suspended 
for periods ranging from thirty days to six months. The nature of 
the violation varies, such as failing to stop at a stop sign, driving upon 
the wrong side of the road, driving too fast for conditions, and similar 
offenses. 

Usually, a first offense without serious consequence is recorded, 
but no action taken. A second offense and particularly if an accident 
results, is almost sure to bring punishment. There need not be an 
arrest or conviction to justify a suspension. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania decided in 1936 that if the Secretary of Revenue was 
convinced of the guilt of a driver by the evidence at a hearing, the 
secretary was justified in levying a suspension, whether or not the 
driver had been arrested or tried under the Motor Vehicle Code. 
There must, however, be a hearing before this type of penalty can 
be assessed. 


Accidents 


Hearings are held on all fatal accidents and usually on accidents 
where there is personal injury. If the accident occurs on a state high- 
way and is investigated by the state police, a full report is made. This 
record is studied, a hearing is held, and a recommendation made by 
the Hearing Inspector. 

Sometimes, the evidence against a driver is such that the district 
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attorney starts criminal prosecution, usually involuntary man- 
slaughter. If the operator is convicted, the license must be sus- 
pended, usually for six months in such a case. Even if the operator 
is acquitted, sufficient evidence may justify suspension. But in case 
of acquittal, suspension can come only after a hearing; the hearing 
is required by law. 

Various minor offenses, from failure to report an accident as 
required by law to illegal use of plates, or the permitting of another 
to violate the law, are the basis of punishment by suspension. 


Revocations 


Revocation is entirely different from suspension. It is usually a 
matter of Court procedure, and is mandatory. It is invoked for 
practically the same type of offenses throughout the nation. 

In Pennsylvania, for instance, a license must be revoked for a 
period of one year for the following offenses: 

1. Operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor, or any narcotic or habit producing drug, or per- 
mitting any person, who may be under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor or narcotic or habit producing drug, to operate any motor 
vehicle owned by him or in his custody or control. 

2. Using a false or fictitious name, or giving a false or fictitious 
address, in any application or form required under the provisions of 
this act, or knowingly making a false statement, or knowingly con- 
cealing a material fact, or otherwise committing a fraud in any ap- 
plication. 

3. Any crime punishable as a felony under the motor vehicle 
laws of Pennsylvania, or any other felony in the commission of 
which a motor vehicle is used. 

4. Conviction of failure to stop and render assistance or disclose 
identity when involved in an accident resulting in injury or death 
to any person or damage to property. 

For revocation, an operator must be found guilty of the offenses 
named before a judge or a jury, or else have pleaded guilty or nolo 
contendere. By law, the courts are bound to certify these convictions 
to the bureau, and the secretary is required to revoke the licenses of 
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the operators concerned forthwith. Furthermore, at the conclusion 
of the revocation, the offending operator is required to file proof of 
financial responsibility for a period of not less than three years. 


Mandatory Provisions 


The Supreme Court has held that the Secretary of Revenue has no 
power to lessen the degree of revocation where a mandatory offense 
has been properly certified to the department. In other words, the 
secretary may exercise discretion where an operator’s license has 
been suspended, but the penalty of revocation for one year following 
a conviction of one of the mandatory offenses cannot be set aside or 
lessened, 

An appeal may be taken before a Court of Common Pleas, in the 
case of any suspension, but a revocation may not be appealed. After 
an appeal is taken following a suspension, the court, after due 
notice to the secretary, hears the cas¢ anew and decides whether or 
not the suspension is justified. In some cases, the Commonwealth 
has appealed the decision of the lower courts to the Supreme Court 
and in general, has been sustained by the high court. No attempt 
is made to punish a driver unless sufficient evidence is obtained to 
indicate his negligence or disregard of the rights of other users of 
the highways. 


Hearings 


The hearings are held in various parts of the state, some forty-five 
places in all. A corps of seventeen experienced inspectors conduct 
the hearings and each hearing is recorded by an official stenographer. 
After the hearing, which is of a quasi-judicial nature, has been held, 
in due course, the inspector makes a recommendation to the depart- 
ment, which may be an exoneration of the defendant, a recom- 
mendation that he receive a letter of reprimand, or that a definite 
suspension be made. These reports are transmitted to Harrisburg 
and studied by experienced clerks of review. If the reviewers are 
satisfied that the recommendations are just, they are approved. If 
there is doubt, the cases are reviewed by the Director of the Bureau 
of Highway Safety or by his immediate assistants. 
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Following suspension, a defendant may plead for leniency with 
regard to his necessity for an operator’s license, or in connection 
with facts he may feel were not given sufficient consideration at the 
hearing. Failing to secure the action desired, he still has the right 
to appeal to the courts for leniency. 


Operator’s Reaction 


Many have felt that first offenders should not be so severely punished. 
Yet our experience over the years has taught us that in a high per- 
centage of cases where operators have been punished, they never 
again come to the attention of the department. An operator, for 
instance, may never before have been involved in a serious accident. 
He may not be injured in the accident. He may not be arrested or 
prosecuted. But, besides his monetary loss, he is made to appear 
before a Hearing Board of the Department, has his license sus- 
pended, and has his name published in the newspapers with those 
of other violators. The average operator, once involved in such 
procedure, becomes an extremely conservative driver. It would not 
be too much to say that a large part of our philosophy regarding our 
system is based on these thoughts. 


Uniformity of Laws 


No one interested in highway safety work needs to be told that the 
great diversity of laws in our country creates considerable difficulty. 
In no field is this fact better illustrated than in the work of sus- 
pension and revocation. The period of revocation or suspension of 
a driver’s license, for instance, varies from as little as thirty days to 
as much as three years, and the variation is typical of other practices 
in various states. 

An even more difficult problem occurs when differing state 
practices make it difficult to punish equally those convicted in other 
states. In Pennsylvania, for instance, a man convicted of drunken 
driving has had three opportunities to escape the law. First, the 
arresting officer must observe him operating in such a manner as to 
attract attention. Secondly, the driver must be pronounced intoxi- 
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cated by a physician. (In a few counties, the courts will accept the 
police officer’s affidavit.) 

Finally, the offending operator has the privilege of a trial before 
a judge and jury. If he is convicted, the penalty of one year’s revo- 
cation is invoked and he must establish financial responsibility for 
at least three years after the expiration of the revocation period. 

In neighboring states, however, in nearly every case, an operator 
accused of drunken driving is not tried before a court of record, but 
before a recorder, a magistrate, or similar official of a minor court. 
Although the Pennsylvania law specifically provides that in other 
states suspension may be made in the same degree as if the offense 
had been committed in our state, it is hard to punish fully a Penn- 
sylvania driver who has been convicted by a minor court in another 
state, chiefly because of the difference in the status of the minor court 
in the other state and of the common pleas court in Pennsylvania. 

Then again, on appeal from a suspension of a home-state opera- 
tor convicted in another state, the common pleas court may require 
evidence that is not within the power of the department to produce. 
This is because some states’ usual evidence is merely a brief descrip- 
tion of the incident and a certification from the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment of the state where the offense was committed. It has been 


held, in some opinions, that a certified copy of a conviction should be 
sufficient. 


Incompetent Operators 


The department also has the power, under the law, to lift operators’ 
licenses, where there is grave doubt as to the proper physical or 
mental condition of the drivers. Common grounds for this condition 
are confinement in mental institutions not followed by apparent 
recovery, habitual use of narcotics or alcohol, epilepsy or a similar 
affliction, extremely poor eye-sight, various physical deficiencies 
which cannot be compensated for, and in fact, failure in general of 
a driver to prove his ability to drive safely. 

Where there has been confinement in a mental institution, the 
department attempts to lift the license. A high percentage of mental 
cases have usually not had licenses. Poor eye-sight can sometimes be 
compensated for, and of course, is a matter that may change for 
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better or worse. Epilepsy is a hard matter to handle: in general, any 
clearly marked epileptic symptoms should be a warning not to be in 
any hurry to restore the license. 

Great strides have been made since the beginning of World | 
War II in the training and re-training of drivers who have some 
physical defect. It is possible for operators who have lost one or 
more limbs to drive skilfully. The techniques of this process consti- 
tute a considerable story in themselves. 

A still more difficult problem is that of the driver, usually past 
middle age, who has attracted the attention of the department by 
suddenly becoming involved in a series of accidents, or who may 
be observed at a hearing following an accident, and who obviously is 
a candidate for re-examination. This examination is divided into 
three parts: knowledge of road rules, traffic laws, and the ability of 
the operator to drive safely. 

Quite often, it is discovered that declining physical or mental 
powers have resulted in a general deterioration of the operator’s 
driving ability. In most instances, if the operator is of advanced age, 
he has never been examined before, because drivers’ examinations, 
in most states, do not go back far enough to insure that all operators 
have been examined. 

In some cases, it may be possible to limit such an operator's 
driving privilege so as to make it certain he will not get into diffi- 
culties. Usual restrictions are that “operation of a motor vehicle is 
limited to daylight driving,” or restriction as to certain territory 
such as from one farm to another, or within a district where hazards 
are relatively small. 


Clinics 

It is the belief of this writer that a great deal can be done to help 
operators help themselves by the operation of high-type clinics. 
There should be sufficient clinics throughout the state so it would 
be no hardship to submit to a clinical examination. As it is, where 
the distance from the clinics is too great, it is necessary to ask for a 
routine examination by the state police. This should reveal out- 
standing defects. 

The war served to prove that many young men, who had opera- 
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tors’ licenses were, nevertheless, indifferent drivers. Beginning in 
1943, the armed forces sought to help the safety authorities in 
Pennsylvania, and at one time the department, in cooperation with 
the state police, was operating clinics in several army camps simul- 
taneously and also at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. In fact, before 
the end of the war, the Fourth Naval District authorities installed 
a safety trailer and tested thousands of their personnel. 

The usual examination at a clinic consists of vision tests, a check 
on depth perception, ability to recognize signs and markings, color 
blindness, a check on reaction time, glare blindness and sometimes 
other tests such as steadiness of hand, strength of the operator, and 
so on. These checks of course, are in addition to the usual tests con- 
cerning a knowledge of the laws and rules of the road. 


Financial Responsibility 


Pennsylvania has had a Financial Responsibility Law since 1934. Un- 
fortunately, the public has never taken advantage of the provisions 
of the law to any great extent. 

The principal provision of a law that would be of great value is 
the power to remove from the road an operator who fails to pay a 
judgment. For many reasons, most persons who are injured or who 
have their property damaged in an accident, are unwilling to go be- 
fore a magistrate or to obtain the services of an attorney for recovery. 
The 1945 Legislature passed a Safety Responsibility Law which has 
not yet gone into effect. It is modeled closely on the law now current 
in New York, New Hampshire, Virginia, Maryland and a number of 
other states. 

Its principal virtue is the fact that a person involved in a report- 
able accident, who proves to be uninsured may, unless he can secure 
release from the other participants in the accident, be compelled to 
post a sum equivalent to the amount of damages he has done, as 
estimated by the department. It is not known just when this Act will 
be made effective. 








Driver Training for the Fleets 


AMOS E. NEYHART 


Professor Neyhart is the administrative head of the Institute of 
Public Safety at Pennsylvania State College and a Consultant on 
Road Training for the American Automobile Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1933, Professor Neyhart gave the first high school 
course in Driver Education and Training in the United States. In 
1936, he joined the staff of the AAA Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Department as full-time consultant on road training. He is one of 
the authors of the five-unit “Sportsmanlike Driving” text pub- 
lished by AAA. In 1939, he inaugurated at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege the first Fleet Supervisor’s Training Course on a college 
campus. He has assisted in the training of more than 4,000 driver 
training instructors. 


HE MOTORING PUBLIC is changing its opinion of the truck driver. 

This is no mere whim. It results from the constant and ever- 
expanding program of driver selection and training within com- 
mercial fleets. 

In the g0’s and g0’s, fleet owners found their difficulties, espe- 
cially accidents, steadily mounting with the phenomenal increase of 
highway traffic. Progressive owners, therefore, tried as best they 
could to adapt to their operations some of the employee selection and 
training techniques found successful in industrial plants. 

But the dilemma continued—operational costs soared; equip- 
ment deteriorated rapidly. Lost time, insurance rates and accident 
claims ate more and more into their financial structure. 

By 1936, techniques that had developed through educational 
research for training high school students to drive were used on a 
national driver training program sponsored by the American Auto- 
mobile Association.’ Fleet men watched these methods used in their 
home town high schools, and soon a demand arose for their applica- 
tion in a practical program for industrial drivers. As a result, the 


1In which course the high school teachers were not only trained in the techniques of 
presentation but in many cases had to relearn their own driving habits and attitudes. 
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first training course for motor vehicle supervisors was held at the 
Pennsylvania State College in the fall of 1939.” 


Training and Selection Are Fused 


Here driver training techniques were combined and fused with 
employee selection techniques—job analysis, job specification, per- 
sonal qualification records, and the like—as taught in industrial 
engineering. Thus a complete traffic safety program for commercial 
fleet use was born—from the initial selection of the driver, through 
his occupational skills, to his preparation as an ambassador of good- 
will for the company. 

The idea was successful. So successful that groups of fleet men 
from various sections of the country arranged with their state or 
neighboring university to sponsor the course for the benefit of all 
in their locality. 

From one course in 1939 to twenty-nine courses sponsored by 
thirty-one different colleges (several jointly) in 1946, is indeed prog- 
ress, considering the great caution and deliberation with which 
institutions of higher learning adopt new, and seemingly radical, 
issues." These schools ranged, geographically, from University of 
Florida to University of California, to University of Washington, 
to Northeastern at Boston.* 


Far-Reaching Results Came About 


In these twenty-nine courses conducted on twenty-nine campuses, 
968 supervisors and top management men from motor vehicle fleets 
were in attendance. The 968 men had under their control and super- 
vision more than 186,600 drivers and over 144,400 vehicles. Over 


* Just as it was desirable to have a member of the high school faculty trained to give 
the course, so it was thought best to have a trained instructor among the fleet personnel. 
The most logical man, of course, was the fleet supervisor. However, in some fleets the trainer 
has a full time job as such and the supervisor sticks to strictly personnel problems. 

*In all, thirty-two courses are scheduled for 1947. 

*The University of Toronto, Canada, held its first course in September, 1945, McGill 
University at Montreal and the University of British Columbia at Vancouver, their first in 
1947. As a result, the University of Toronto now has an Institute of Public Safety. 
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66,600 of the vehicles were the tractor variety. From these figures 
the far-reaching influence of even one supervisor’s course can be 
appreciated. 

Most of the expansion of the program has been due to the num- 
ber of agencies in the accident prevention field that became inter- 
ested and united their interests. In the fall of 1944, the Automotive 
Safety Foundation called together such agencies to investigate the 
possibility of jointly backing this enterprise of fleet supervisory 
training on a nation-wide basis. The meeting resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Committee for Motor Vehicle Fleet Super- 
visor Training, composed of representatives from the twelve spon- 
soring groups listed below: 


American Automobile Association 

American Mutual Alliance 

American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

American Manufacturers Association 

Automotive Safety Foundation 

Center for Safety Education, New York 
University 

Institute of Public Safety, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

National Association of Motor Bus Operators 

National Conservation Bureau 

National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. 

National Highway Users Conference 

National Safety Council 


The Automotive Safety Foundation then placed a grant of funds at 
the Institute of Public Safety of ‘The Pennsylvania State College 
which acts as coordinator for the entire project. 

A Committee on Program and Standards was formed which de- 
termines the topics and content of the standard course while the 
Committee on Scheduling and Promotion aids in organizing and 
promoting the course at selected universities. 

Already an additional development is the making available of 
the program, in simplified form, to localities with smaller fleets who 
can not send men to attend a standard course. Trained instructors 
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from the Extension Division of several universities are already con- 
ducting short courses in such regional areas to meet the needs of this 
group. In time all areas desiring such service should find it available. 

In time, also, it is hoped by those working in the field, that the 
expanding high school program in driver education and training 
will fill in the gaps and together the two training efforts will reach 
and prepare all commercial vehicle drivers. Truck drivers of to- 
morrow are, of course, high school students of today. Preparation for 
their jobs should be no different in educational need than is the 
clerical training of a future office worker, which is now an accepted 
function of the high school. 


TRAINING PROGRAM A SUCCESS 


Safety is definitely big business. Beyond the humane aspect—the 
saving of life and the reduction of suffering—the economic factor is 
far greater than any off-hand estimate would make it. 

“From a cold dollars-and-cents standpoint, this stuff pays!” That 
is the verdict of the head of a large eastern fleet. ‘““Not only did we 
collect on lowered accident experience, and costs, but our deliveries 
per hour have increased to the point where we are fully compensated 
for the cost of the whole selecting and training program,” he con- 
tinues. 

Company records yield compelling data. An association of cab 
owners in an eastern metropolitan city, representing several large 
operators and a large number of smaller ones and possessing in all 
1200 vehicles, organized an accident division when their combined 
accident frequency was 10.1 for 100,000 vehicle miles. They adopted 
the selecting and training program at an annual cost of less than 
$12,000. 

The first year their insurance rate was reduced $19 a vehicle, or 
a saving of $15,600—more than paying the initial cost. But in addi- 
tion, an estimated 1800 accidents were prevented during the first two 
years, at an estimated average uninsurable cost (loss of vehicle, use, 
repairs, etc.) of $45 an accident, which alone amounted to $81,000. 
When percentages on an investment climb toward 1000 per cent 
they approach the fabulous. 
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Other companies have also had most gratifying results from use of 
the program. The Fred Olson and Son Motor Service in Chicago, 
one of the pioneering fleets in adoption of the program, reported a 
52 per cent reduction in accident rate during 1940, their first year. 
There have been substantial reductions each year since. 

The Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company of Philadelphia re- 
ported an accident reduction of 69 per cent in their first year after 
introducing the complete selecting and training plan as set up by 
their representative who attended the original supervisors’ course 
in 1939. 

Another pioneering company, the Atlantic Refining Company, 
whose safety man, Mr. J. W. Lord, had urged the holding of that 
first course, enjoyed a reduction of 52.5 per cent in frequency of all 
truck accidents during the first five years of the program and the fre- 
quency of “avoidable accidents” dropped 60 per cent in the same 
period. 

The Willett Company of the midwest experienced a drop in 
public liability insurance costs of 66-2/3 per cent from 1941-1945. 
Before installation of the training their accident frequency per 
100,000 miles was 9.5. It steadily dropped during that time to 3.5. 

It should be noted that these reductions and savings took place 
during the difficult war years when the cream of American man- 
power was away in the service and when five men might apply for 
ten vacancies, so that often the screening-out part of the selection 
process could not function at all. 

The potentialities of the plan and its possible impact on the 
general traffic situation, if universally accepted and conscientiously 
practiced, seem to make it well worth the combined efforts of all 
groups concerned. 


OBJECTIVES 


This basic selecting and training program for commercial drivers, 
developed over a period of eight years, has five major objectives. 

This is the prime objective. However, since it is the end result 
of good operating practices—testing, selecting, training and super- 
vising—it is not greatly stressed as a topic by itself. 
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The more satisfied the personnel, the less the labor turnover, as 
every employer knows. Much of the program is devoted to the de- 
velopment of smooth operating relationships within the fleets. 
Accidents have a way of happening where tension exists. 

Equipment and parts are not only expensive at all times, but of 
the present, are still scarce. Conservation has always been the anxiety 
of management but the part the driver can play has not always been 
clear. Not only his able use of equipment but his attitude toward it 
can make or break the fleet operator. 


Efficient and Economical Operation 


Rising costs have continually narrowed the spread between in- 
come and expenditures in motor transportation, as in any industry. 
Labor costs and purchase of equipment do not offer the opportunity 
for lowering operating costs as do accident reduction, conservation 
and increased efficiency of both man and machine. 

In many cases reduced insurance rates spell the difference be- 
tween profit and loss and this saving is only found where there is 
efficient management. Supervision is stressed in the course. 


Smooth Operating Within Each Fleet 


Paying a bonus for freedom from accidents or laying off a man 
without pay as punishment for an accident cannot be considered 
training programs nor do they create the right kind, the needed 
kind, of morale within an organization. If a driver does not know 
how to drive in a competent, safe way, the mere offering of bonuses 
or the withholding of pay will not teach him. Where every man’s job 
is well defined and he excels in it, there is satisfaction. Where satis- 
faction is the rule, there is company prosperity. Methods of attain- 
ing inter-company harmony are included in the supervisory training. 

Before entrusting a driver with a valuable cargo, an expensive 
truck and the company’s reputation, management wants to be sure 
that the man behind the wheel not only is skillful and efficient but 
also that he has the best interests of the company at heart. The ad- 
vertising value of the well-trained driver has not been fully appre- 
ciated in the past. 
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Annually, in the United States 60 million dollars is spent for 
outdoor advertising. Companies think nothing of 160 billboards at 
a cost of $4,000 a month. A fleet of 205, delivery vehicles, if they were 
stationary billboards would cost $5,000 a month. 

The value of moving billboards is known. American Railway 
Express is paid $1,200,000 for advertising carried on its trucks. 
Motion is valuable, but the wrong kind of motion is equally damag- 
ing to company reputation and will make enemies rather than 
friends. Cutting in and out, double parking, hogging the road, cow- 
boy driving, and the like, are on the minus side of the advertising 
ledger. The driver is the company on the highway. This is where 
the selecting part of the program plays an important part. 


WHICH DRIVER FOR THE JOB? 


The tendency in the past had been to confine the selecting program 
simply to hiring drivers who could point to their long experience 
as evidence of being highly skilled. Management apparently believed 
that, with such men, training would be unnecessary or reduced 
merely to company policies. Aiming to secure only seasoned men and 
letting “the other fellow” do the training contributed to the scar- 
city of good drivers. 

In other industrial fields, selecting and training of men for pro- 
duction jobs is generally accepted as essential to filling the job 
satisfactorily. When it comes to driving, however, it is so easy to 
stumble into that old pitfall of assuming that the driver with ten 
years of driving experience must be well qualified. 

Sixteen procedures and materials for finding the right man for 
the driving job make up the “tools of selection” in this fleet pro- 
gram. While the small operator cannot, obviously, take the time to 
utilize all of them, there are certain items he should consider funda- 
mental, adding to his selecting procedure other items as he is able. 

1. Job Analysis and Specification. What the requirements of the 
job are, set down in black and white, is essential—as is the type of 
person desired to fill it satisfactorily. The two terms, Job Analysis 
and Job Specification, represent scientific attempts to “break down’”’ 
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into its elements each important part of the job and the human 
qualifications necessary for effective performance. 

Five methods may be used to make the job analysis. (1) A care- 
fully developed questionnaire may be sent to all employees who 
have not attained executive position. (2) Necessary information may 
be secured through a series of committees. (3) A representative of 
the personnel office might make ordinary observation of the job. 
(4) Good and poor worker groups might be selected and comparison 
made of the characteristics of each group. (5) Lastly, and best, a 
careful study of the job may be made by a trained job analyst, who 
ordinarily would be a member of the Personnel or Industrial Engi- 
neering Department. 

Following the analysis, a job specification is formulated. 

2. Application Blank. In addition to the usual information 
desired, it should record data on education, driving and accident 
experience (number of convictions for traffic and other violations); 
and no-accident awards received. Space should be provided for the 
interviewer to give his estimation of the applicant, as well as for the 
results of the mental, physical, emotional, knowledge, driving skill, 
traffic and attitude tests given him. 

3. The Interview. The applicant should be given an unhurried 
opportunity to do most of the talking in presenting his own case. 
The job should not be over-sold; the applicant should see the work 
so that he may form his own estimate of it. 

4. Selected References. While little reliance is placed today on 
references, the applicant should be asked for both personal and 
business references. This should be verified by telephone or per- 
sonal visit to previous employers, if possible. Without verification, 
references are next to useless. 

5. Physical Examinations. For bus and truck operators coming 
under its jurisdiction, ICC Motor Carrier Regulations require a 
physical examination by a physician for all new drivers. ICC also 
requires that motor carriers must have on file a certificate showing 
each new driver to be physically qualified. It is good practice to 
re-examine old drivers where observation indicates that deficiencies 
possibly are developing. 
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6. General Intelligence Test and Check for Mental Character- 
istics. This helps management to obtain an indication of the type 
and level of work the applicant eventually will be able to handle— 
whether he is too smart, or not smart enough; too fast, or not fast 
enough, for a particular job. Such traits as excitability, alertness, 
worriedness, abnormal characteristics, self-confidence and resistance 
to distraction should be checked. 

7. The Personality Inventory. For fleet operation, enforcement 
work, or other positions where the employee contacts the public 
and the customer, management must have a vital interest in his per- 
sonality. Tests which show up belligerent and morose personalities 
are very useful to the company which values its public relations 
position. 

8. Vocational Interest Blank. This is used to check adaptability 
to basic work by means of similar hobby interests. Authorities have 
found that successful people in a certain occupation have as high 
as 75 per cent interests in common. 

Thus, drivers who have an enviable driving record have a high 
degree of similar interests in things other than the job. Should an 
applicant’s general interest be 75 per cent the same as those of suc- 
cessful drivers, he should prove to be a good driver, too. 

9. Attitude Test. This test plus the interview should reveal the 
attitude of the applicant toward the law, the “other fellow” and reck- 
less driving. A driver may be mentally, physically and emotionally 
sound; he may know all the rules; he may be a master at the wheel; 
but, due to wrong attitude, he may get into difficulties regularly. 

10. Traffic and Driving Knowledge Tests. This checks on knowl- 
edge of sound driving practices; signal and sign meanings; local, 
state and federal traffic and operations rules. 

11. State Driver’s License Bureau Record. To verify the appli- 
cant’s own statements of violations and accidents, it is a good policy 
to check state files of drivers to whom chauffeur’s licenses are issued. 

12. City Police or Traffic Bureau Record. Local police or the 
Traffic Bureau usually maintain violation and accident files, which 
should also be checked. 

13. Fingerprinting Record. A check of this record is favored 
by many employers. If fingerprints are taken, they should be handled 
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by the local police, not the company. It should be explained to the 
prospective employee that it is for his protection as much as for the 
company’s. 

14. Psychophysical Tests for Driver Limitations. Practical 
special devices are available to help the employment manager dis- 
cover physical or sensory limitations of an applicant. If the limita- 
tions are minor or capable of correction, the applicant may be sent 
to a doctor; or suggestions made on methods of compensating for 
the deficiencies. If too severe, then the applicant should not be em- 
ployed as a driver. 

15. Driving Skill Tests. To determine an applicant's ability to 
handle a vehicle in close quarters, six driving skill tests have been 
carefully developed. These are being used more and more in effective 
driver selecting and training programs. Such tests should be given 
preferably on company property in a well-marked “testing area,” or 
on a little-used city street. (See illustrations). 

16. Driving Test in Traffic. Many employment managers believe 
that the only way to get a true measure of an applicant’s ability is 
to have him prove it in traffic. A road test is highly desirable if given 
properly and planned beforehand so as to develop real facts about 
the applicant. 

The trained supervisor, using a check-list, rides with the appli- 
cant. The route should be known in advance so that the check-list 
will include all of the sound driving practices that should be fol- 
lowed when traversing it. These should include right and left turns, 
‘ stop signs, traffic lights, a grade, curves, railroad crossing, and other 
maneuvers pertinent to the job. 

Each man’s test-results set the pattern for his individual re-train- 
ing program. 

“Driver Selecting and Training” is usually taken to mean that 
the acts of selecting and of training are two parts of the same proce- 
dure. This is not necessarily so because training may deal with 
drivers who are already “‘in service,”” whereas selecting implies choos- 
ing from applicants who are entirely new to the company. ““Train- 
ing” occurs after “selection.” 

Training is having someone learn to perform an operation in a 
desired manner. Benefits expected from adequate training of drivers 
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properly include reduction in operational costs, conservation of 
equipment, accident reduction, lowered insurance costs, maximum 
use of each unit of equipment and better relations between the 
driver, his employer, the customer and the public. 

Training drivers is a definite procedure, though not necessarily 
complicated. As with any job to be taught, it is necessary to break it 
down into components to be certain that each necessary step is 
included. 

Fortunately, basic physical operations in driving are few. To 
them must be added the “thinking” processes, and then the proper 
driver “attitude” toward a given traffic or driving situation. Once 
the proper driver-acts and attitudes are completely understood and 
their developments into habits begun, driving skill is accomplished 
through practice and repetition of these basic performances, under 
controlled supervision, until the acts become automatic. At this 
point, we say that a habit (or a series of habits) has been developed 
and that continued application of these habits leads to desired driv- 
ing skill. 


Factors in Driver-Training 


Training drivers today involves a number of problems, facts and 
conditions: 

1. Many new drivers are in the younger age group and have had 
very little, if any, commercial driving experience. This can be for- 
tunate if we are permitted to train them so that only good driving 
habits and attitudes are learned. 

2. Older drivers, who have not had competent driver training, 
may have picked up a number of bad driving habits. Fortunately, 
habits can be changed, but it takes both trainer and driver effort. 

3- Habit accounts for probably go per cent of our actions. It is 
just as easy to learn a good habit as a bad one. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that definite control be maintained over driving habits and 
attitudes being learned and no slip-back allowed in re-training. 

4. Safety isa habit. When the driver has learned the safe way to 
react to every driving situation, his reaction becomes automatic be- 
cause it has become a habit—and safety is assured. Safety is also 
synonymous with skill. When the best way is learned, it will also be 
the safe way. 
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5. Training (how to drive) is a learned skill. People can be 
taught how to train, just as they can be taught how to drive a car, or 
how to operate a drill press. The person who is charged with the 
responsibility for training drivers must first understand “how to 
train.” Then he must practice these training steps until skill in train- 
ing is acquired. 

We often assume wrongfully that because a person can do a job 
well, he can also train others to do that job well. Responsibility is 
not discharged by the mere act of dumping the responsibility of 
training of new drivers onto the shoulders of a skilled driver. If we 
expect to use a skilled operator as a trainer, he must first be taught 
how to train. 

Regardless of the job to be taught, principles of training—four 
in number—are the same. Understanding and applying them to 
each training job will bring results far beyond expectation. They 
are: (1) Makingadvance preparations effectively, (2) Explaining and 
demonstrating the job to the learner, (3) Having the learner do the 
job himself, (4) Checking up to assure desired habit formation. Im- 
portance of these principles warrants explanation as follows: 

1. Preparation: (a) The instructor or trainer must prepare in 
advance so that he knows exactly what he desires the driver to learn. 
He breaks down the job through job analysis technique and deter- 
mines how large a portion of it the learner can attempt at one time. 
Learning is like getting to the top of a ladder—you get there by a 
series of easy steps, (b) The learner must be prepared. He must be 
put at ease. He should be made to feel that he already knows some- 
thing about the new job. Developing an attitude of confidence helps 
to shorten the time it takes the learner to achieve a particular step 
or learn to do a whole job well, (c) The location, equipment and 
materials needed must be prepared. Everything should be available 
and ready to operate or use at the required time. 

2. Explaining and Demonstrating the Job and Questioning the 
Understanding of the Worker as to How He Is Going to Do Ii. (a) 
“Explaining” isn’t enough. Ordinarily we remember about 15, per 
cent of what we hear, (b) “Showing” isn’t enough. It is estimated 
that we retain about 60 per cent of what we see, (c) “Demonstrating.” 
Telling and showing—using the exact movements desired of hands 
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and feet while telling the “why” of each movement—will result in 
more complete understanding of the job by the learner, (d) “Ques- 
tioning.” Up to this point all activity has been on the part of the 
trainer. Before permitting the learner to attempt the operation him- 
self the instructor must be assured that the learner understands and 
knows how to do the complicated operation. The trainer, therefore, 
verifies understanding by questions beginning with What? Why? 
When? Where? How? Who? 

Questions using these six key words demand that the learner 
explain his answer, rather than give a misleading YES or NO, often 
the only answer required to haphazard, unplanned questions. When 
the instructor has assured himself that the learner fully understands 
the contemplated operation then he is ready to react to the third 
training principle. 

3. Having the Learner Attempt the Operation. Now, the inter- 
est is in forming the correct operating habits of the learner. If pos- 
sible, only correct actions are permitted. If the learner has only one 
choice for performing a given action, the habit will be developed 
around that one choice. If he is permitted to perform the act wrongly 
at first, he will thereafter have two choices: the correct and the in- 
correct way. 

In an emergency, the incorrect choice may govern his action. In 
the case of drivers who are found by “Driving Skill Tests” or ob- 
servation to have already formed incorrect driving habits and atti- 
tudes, there is the problem of substituting new and acceptable ones. 
When the learner has once accomplished the operation by the cor- 
rect method he has started to form a habit. Continued practice and 
repetition of this correct method is necessary before the habit can 
develop into a natural and somewhat automatic skill. 

4. Check Up. The third step emphasized the formation of only 
correct habits. Continuation of the correct habits, making sure that 
incorrect actions and/or attitudes are not being formed, is the fourth 
principle, Frequency and intensity of check-up is a matter for the 
individual trainer or supervisor to determine. The better trained 
the driver is, the less supervision he will require later. 
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THE SUPERVISOR 


Correct training habits and attitudes must be learned and acquired 
by the instructor or trainer, before he can attempt to mold the think- 
ing and learning of others. 

The supervisor, like the high school teacher, during the course 
of his training as an instructor, should experience personally the 
entire battery of tests and exercises. He should attain a certain skill 
in them in order to interpret more intelligently the accumulated 
data on each applicant and hold the respect of his trainees and em- 
ployed drivers. 

The company’s choice of their representative supervisor, or 
future trainer, to the course is as important as the selection of the 
new driver-employee under the program. If the right man is sent to 
the Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervisor Training Course, these objec- 
tives can be achieved and the success of the plan back home in the 
fleet assured. 

Placement of such training on the college campus not only gives 
it the dignity and true educational flavor which is its proper due but 
the responsibility for this higher level, technical training is placed 
upon educational institutions where it naturally belongs. 

The forty hour, one week intensive, Motor Vehicle Fleet Super- 
visor Training Course is no picnic, as men attending will testify, 
and no one “graduates” unless he has satisfactorily completed the 
course. But the skill, the knowledge, the enthusiasm which he carries 
back to his home fleet is like the widening ripple from one pebble 
tossed in a placid pool. 

Motoring America is becoming aware of that ripple. 
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Traffic Performance 
at Urban Street Intersections 


ELROY L. ERICKSEN 


Mr. Ericksen is a research assistant at the Bureau of Highway Traf- 
fic of Yale University. He was a traffic engineer with the state high- 
way departments of Utah and Georgia, and with the National 
Safety Council. He is a graduate of the Bureau of Highway Traffic 
and an associate member of the Institute of Traffic Engineers. He is 
@ junior author of the technical report, “Traffic Performance at 
Urban Street Intersections.” His following article is a brief review 
of this technical report which is being issued by the Bureau of High- 
way Traffic. Donald Schapiro is the other junior author. Dr. Bruce 
D. Greenshields is the senior author. 


OTORISTS, pedestrians and traffic specialists alike are familiar 
M with the fact that intersections are a focal point of urban 
traffic ills. Motorists are continually irritated by sluggish traffic 
streams. Traffic engineers know that one-half of the urban traffic 
accidents occur at these points and that more than three-fourths of 
all urban traffic delay is attributable to the intersection. 

In order to successfully meet these perplexities, the traffic engi- 
neer should fully understand the phenomena of traffic streams as 
they cross, merge and diverge at intersections. He must, therefore, 
analyze the time-space relationships which occur between various 
components of the traffic stream at these points. 

Work has been handicapped in this comparatively new pro- 
fession by a lack of data and research studies necessary to develop 
underlying theories upon which analysis must rest. Although traf- 
fic is one of the most familiar phenomena in the daily lives of Ameri- 
cans, it is one of the least understood. Casual observation of the 
many contending factors in intersection operation will not yield 
necessary detailed knowledge. Quantitative measurements and their 
analyses are essential. 

The Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale University has just com- 
pleted an exploratory investigation of time-space relationships at 
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Fig. I. Enlargement of Three Successive 16mm. Pictures 
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urban intersections. It has culminated in the technical report, ‘““Traf- 
fic Performance at Urban Street Intersections.” ‘Through a grant of 
the Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., work was 
started on this study in the summer of 1944. The report has also been 
published with funds contributed by this organization. 

Dr. Bruce D. Greenshields, who has, over a period of ten years, 
developed and improved a photographic method of observing traffic 
behavior, is the senior author of the report. Mr. Donald Schapiro, 
the other junior author, was instrumental in developing many of the 
analytical procedures of the study. 


METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS 


For scientific purposes, it is necessary to observe the behavior of 
individual motorists as they operate in the traffic stream and to 
then study and analyze this behavior in particular categories of their 
operation. Studies of specific phases of traffic operation at differ- 
ent locations yield data that may be compared. The photographic 
method is well suited to such a study since it provides a permanent 
record of all traffic activity occurring within the view of the camera. 
A 16 m.m. Ciné Kodak Special was used for this study. 

It would be desirable to take pictures from directly above the 
intersection covering all approaches, but since that was impossible, 
the camera was mounted on conveniently located tall buildings 
overlooking the intersections. Pictures were taken at the rate of 
88 per minute. Data were tabulated from projections of pictures on 
a screen upon which a grid of the intersection had been drawn. 
Thus, vehicle placement in successive frames could be measured 
with speed and position being determined. 

Traffic behavior was studied in the following general categories: 
acceleration and deceleration, including speed and spacing; time- 
spacing analysis as applied to unsignalized intersections; and per- 
haps the most significant portion is the use of mathematical prin- 
ciples to check observed traffic phenomena wherein the Poisson 
Theory is applied to vehicular traffic patterns. 

In a sense the study is divided into two parts. The first is the 
derivation of constants of traffic behavior, Inasmuch as the study is 
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of an exploratory nature, many of the constants derived are of a 
tentative nature but the close check they provide when compared 
with some other observed data give credence to their accuracy. The 
second is the application of mathematical theory using these con- 
stants of behavior in the solution to particular problems of con- 
gestion. 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS 


To the individual not familiar with traffic terminology the cate- 
gories of behavior mentioned above may appear complex, but a 
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Fic. II1. Speed and Minimum Clearance for Passenger Cars. Leading and 
Following Cars at Same Speed (Within One m.p.h.). Observations Taken 
on Canal Street Near Broadway and on 8th Avenue at 42nd Street, 
New York 


brief statement may clarify each of these points. Only highlights of 
the report are mentioned. 

It was found that acceleration and deceleration characteristics 
of unimpeded motorists using an intersection in New York were 
significantly similar to those using one in Hartford, although the 
intersections were not alike. It was further found that these char- 
acteristics varied for different types of vehicles, but that distances 
reached by passenger cars in various times after starting were quite 
similar for an intersection in each of three cities. (See Figure III) 

All drivers are familiar with the fact that they maintain a given 
distance from the car in front when they are travelling in a traffic 
stream. If the motorist in front is regulating the speed of the one 
behind, a certain minimum spacing is maintained and the distance 
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is longer for higher speeds. It was found for city thoroughfares that 
although distances maintained increase as speeds increase, the time- 
spacing between the front of the rear vehicle and rear of front ve- 
hicle remains at about one second. In other words the average mini- 
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Fic. IV. Distances and Velocities Reached in Acceleration in Various 
Times After Starting 


mum time clearance maintained between vehicles moving at steady 
flow in urban areas is equal to or greater than brake reaction time 
(About three-fourths of a second). 

Many new concepts and shortcuts were explored in working 
with the data. One of the problems the traffic engineer has in deter- 
mining signalized intersection capacity is the relative effect in quan- 
titative values that should be assigned to vehicles of various types, 
to their turning maneuvers and the effect pedestrians may have on 
their movements. 

It was found that while in a standing position awaiting a signal 
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change to green the distance clearances between passenger cars are 
the’ same as between passenger cars and trucks, but that as trucks 
and buses enter the intersection, they consume the effective time of 
one and one-half passenger cars. The data also showed that left- 
turning vehicles cause a delay varying with volume. They are a 
hindrance to vehicles in their own lane as well as the opposing lane 
and other factors in their operation may affect the green time they 
consume. 

It is noted that only a few observations were available to deter- 
mine the relative effect of this turning movement and it is therefore 
tentative. Entrance times after the light changed to green for straight 
through passenger cars were measured at the intersection of Market 
and Morgan Streets, Hartford, Connecticut. They are shown below. 


Passenger Entrance Time after 
Car-in-line Interval Between Vehicles Light Changes to Green 
(number) (in seconds) (in seconds) 

1 3.8 
2 3.1 6.9 
3 2.7 9.6 
4 2.4 12.0 
5 2.2 14.2 
6 2.1 16.3 
7 2.1 18.4 
8 2.1 20.5 
9 2.1 22.6 
10 2.1 24.7 


Even though these “unit values” for passenger cars (which include 
light trucks whose starting characteristics are comparable to pas- 
senger cars), heavy trucks and buses, and left-turning movements 
do not cover all the “green time’’ consumers and are not homo- 
geneous within themselves, there is justification in using them as 
examples in a simplified approach to the problem of signalized inter- 
section capacity. 

Asa rule of thumb estimate, the traffic engineer would probably 
be justified at Market and Morgan Streets to say that the average 
time consumed per passenger car is approximately 2.4 seconds, each 
truck or bus consumes 3.6 seconds and each left turning maneuver 
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consumes additionally about 1.3 seconds. It is interesting to note 
that although these approximate figures are for one intersection 
only, the same numerical values were obtained from a small sample 
of observations at the intersection of Orange and George Streets, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Perhaps the most interesting studies concerned traffic behavior 
at unsignalized intersections. At these crossings, drivers become 
their own masters and it is here that time-space relationships be- 
come critically important. 

How large a gap in opposing traffic must a driver have before 
he will pass through? It was found that this gap is measured by the 
driver in terms of time rather than distance. ‘The study indicates 
that a car once stopped at a stop sign requires a gap in the opposing 
stream of six seconds if he wishes to cross straight through, but if he 
wishes to turn right and merge with traffic coming from his left, he 
requires a gap of a little more than four seconds. Thus, with a given 
traffic volume on the cross street the question is one of finding out 
how longa driver will have to wait on the stop street. 

It will be shown later that if the cross street traffic is free moving, 
the frequency of occurrence of given gap lengths, as well as attendant 
delay, can be predicted by mathematical methods. If the most effi- 
cient method of handling the traffic at the intersection is to be 
effected, we must weigh the loss at a stop sign against the loss that 
would occur if a signal were installed or if there were no control 
at all. 

It is now more clearly seen how the two parts of the study relate. 
The quantitative values for different aspects of behavior are the 
first and the second concerns integrating them and applying mathe- 
matical principles to them to arrive at delay at various types of inter- 
sections. Attention is therefore turned to the second aspect. 


POISSON THEORY 


Through cooperation with the mathematics and physics depart- 
ments of Yale University, it was possible to confer with leading 
authorities on mathematics and to gain from them ideas of a theo- 
retical nature which could be applied to traffic conditions, The 
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suggestion made by Professor Oystein Ore, Sterling Professor of 
Mathematics, that the use of the Poisson Formula would describe 
free-moving highway traffic movement and its distribution along the 
roadway, was especially useful. Work on the Poisson Formula had 
been previously done in connection with traffic problems but never 
to the knowledge of the authors has the theoretical and actual ap- 
proach been so closely correlated. 

When viewed from high above, traffic moving on a highway gives 
the appearance of a series of dots scattered at random. In general, 
each dot, or vehicle, is quite small compared to its distance from any 
other vehicle and each moves independently. Observation shows 
that different sections of the road of equal length may contain dif- 
ferent numbers of vehicles and that different numbers of vehicles 
may pass a given point in different equal time intervals. The average 
number of vehicles passing per minute is easily obtained by taking 
the volume of traffic for an hour and dividing by sixty, but finding 
the chances that a given number will appear in one particular min- 
ute is more difficult. The determination of the chances is mathe- 
matically possible by use of the Poisson series relating to probability. 
Probability may be thought of as the number of chances of 100 or as 
per cents. If an event is certain to happen, the probability of it is 
expressed as one or 100%. If an event has a 50-50 chance of hap- 
pening, such as heads appearing in a large number of tosses of a 
coin, the probability of its happening is one half or 0.5 or 50%. 

The conditions to which the Poisson series apply are: (1) that 
vehicles be scattered along a road at random; (g) that any vehicle 
is independent of any other vehicle; and (3) that equal segments of 
the road are equally likely to contain the same number of vehicles. 

The general case, as expressed by the Poisson Formula, of the 
probability of ‘n’ vehicles appearing in a segment is:* 

1 Where, 2.718 is ‘e’, the base of the natural logarithm; 
‘m’ is the average number of vehicles appearing per segment: for 
example, if the total number of vehicles is divided by the number of 
segments, the average number of vehicles per segment is ‘m’, so that 


if ‘z’ denotes the number of segments and ‘p’ denotes the total num- 
ber of vehicles, ‘m’ equals p/z; 


‘n’ is the number of vehicles for which the probability of appearance 
in a segment is to be found 


and, n’ is factorial n: for example, factorial 4 (or 4") equals 4 x 3x 2x1. 
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P, = 2.718-™ (=) 
nt 


Thus, according to the Poisson series, the probability of zero 
vehicles appearing in a segment is: 


2.718-™ (=>) 
ol 


The probability of one vehicle appearing is: 


2.718—™ (47) 
ji 


2.718—™ (47) 


Thus, if 20 vehicles are distributed at random among 10 seg- 
ments, ‘m’ equals 2. By the Poisson series the probability of 4 vehicles 
appearing in one segment is: 

(2)* 


Py = 2.7182 —Z- = [2.718-? (16)]/4.8.2.1 = */s (0.185) = 0.90 


and of two appearing is: 


1 
0.90 
segment out of 11.1 segments there would be 4 vehicles. 

It is also possible to determine the probability that no vehicles 
will appear in a given time or space segment. For example, given 
a volume of 360 vehicles per hour, let it be required to determine 
the probability Po of a one second segment having no vehicles. The 
average number of cars per second, ‘m’, is equal to 1/10; thus, the 
probability of a one second segment having no vehicles is: 





Therefore, on the average, once in 11.1 times ( ) or in one 


14 ,)0 
Py = 2.718-*/” (S2") = 2.718-*/* = 0.905 
re) 


The probability of no vehicle appearing in a 2 second segment is 
2.718—*/1° = 0.819 since ‘m’, the average number appearing in 2 
seconds is 0.2. 

These probabilities may be expressed as so many chances out of 
100 or as per cents. 
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Thus, the above probabilities may be expressed: 


90.5% of the one second segments will have no vehicles. 
81.9% of the two second segments will have no vehicles. 


CALCULATED AND OBSERVED VALUES 


The table below indicates the closeness with which mathematical 
prediction and actual observations of time spacings of vehicles co- 
incide. It will be noted that calculated and observed values are very 
nearly the same except for spacings of less than one second. Vehicle 
lengths and the desire of motorists to avoid rear-end collisions are 
the reasons that fewer spacings of less than one second occur in 
traffic than are predicted by the Poisson Series. 

It is emphasized that a check of the two sets of data could not 
be made were it not for the large quantity of work done by Mr. O. 
K. Normann in observing and recording the information shown as 
observed data. However, having once observed and now correlated 
these results with mathematical formula, both theory and practice 
are advanced. 


CALCULATED AND OBSERVED TIME SPACINGS BETWEEN VEHICLES 
ON 4-LANE HIGHWAYS’ 


(Spacing in Seconds) 











Less than I 5 10 
Vehicles 
Per Observed Calculated 
Hour Spacings Spacings Obs. Calc. Obs. Calc. 
100 2 3 12 18 27 24 
200 4 5 24 24 44 43 
400 7 10 48 43 68 7 
800 14 20 7 67 go 89 
1600 26 36 go 89 99 99 





Comparisons of calculations with other observed data appear in 
the report. One indicates that the number of vehicles appearing at 


*Spacings are calculated by Poisson Law and observed data are read from Figure 18, 
Page 72, June 1942, Public Roads, “Results of Highway Capacity Studies” by O. K. Normann. 
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the intersection of Orange and George Streets, New Haven, in time 
intervals of 15 seconds and longer, closely follow the random dis- 
tribution. In time segments this long or longer, the effect of vehicle 
length diminishes and thus the Poisson law holds. 


APPLICATIONS 


There are many occasions and places in urban areas where obstruc- 
tions to traffic of this length of time or longer occur. It is particularly 
applicable to isolated intersectional signal problems. The report 
discusses methods of application of theory in computing signal delay. 
In addition, two methods of calculating delay of more practical 
value are presented. They use the average number of vehicles ar- 
riving in a given time as the basis of calculation rather than the dis- 
tribution of vehicle arrivals. It is also shown that these approximate 
methods yield values which check observed data with sufficient 
reasonableness that they may be used in calculating delay for the 
purpose of theoretical signal timing on streets where traffic runs 
fairly freely. 

They may also be applied to compute traffic delays at railroad 
grade crossings, draw bridges, behind vehicles maneuvering into 
parking places and other points at which traffic delay occurs if the 
traffic arrives at these points at random. 

Highway design engineers may find valuable the application of 
the distribution of time gaps for given traffic volumes and the ob- 
served values for acceptable minimum gaps required for merging or 
crossing to matters of design policy and geometric design at grade 
intersections, traffic circles and ramp entrances. 

Bridge engineers may wish to apply the random series to predict 
the frequency and distribution of bridge loadings in designing 
structural requirements. 

Agencies operating traffic toll facilities may desire to apply these 
principles of the distribution of vehicle arrivals at toll booths to 
matters of booth demand and traffic delay. 

There are many other applications of the theory to traffic. Three 
examples follow which demonstrate principles of application. The 
Report is appended with tables which may be used for given values 
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of ‘m’, the average number of vehicles occurring in a given segment 
of time or space. 


OBSCURED VISION 


A low traffic island has been installed and a fatal accident has occur- 
red. An investigation reveals that vision of the driver involved in the 
accident was obscured by the presence of a vehicle within a distance 
of 75, feet ahead. The traffic volume at the time of the accident was 
about 300 vehicles per hour and the average speed was 25, miles per 
hour. The question is raised as to whether the frequency of obscur- 
ing vision would be doubled with double the tvaflic volume. 

The average number of vehicles on a 75, foot length of roadway 
equals 75, -- (25 x 5280)/300 = 0.17 = m. With this value of ‘m’ the 
Poisson table shows that the probability there will be one or more 
vehicles in less than 75, feet is 0.16. This means that 16 per cent of the 
drivers will have obscured vision. If the traffic volume is doubled, 
the average number in a 75, foot length of roadway becomes equal 
to 75 + (25 x 5280)/600 = 0.34. With ‘m’ equal to 0.34 the Poisson 
table shows that the probability of one or more vehicles being in 
less than 75, feet is 0.29. The per cent of drivers experiencing ob- 
scured vision at the island is thus equal to 29 per cent. This is less 
than double the rate so that doubling the volume does not double 
the frequency of obscured sight. 


TRAFFIC DELAY 


The delay to traffic caused bya truck on a hill varies with the average 
speed on the roadway, the volume of traffic and the hill climbing 
ability of the truck. In the present problem it is assumed that the 
hill is 4 mile long, that the average speed on the road is 40 miles per 
hour and that the truck normally travels 40 miles per hour but that 
its speed is reduced to five miles per hour on reaching the crest of 
the hill. The volume of traffic traveling in the same direction as the 
truck is 350 vehicles per hour. 

The time required to ascend the hill at 40 miles per hour equals 
(60/40) x % = 0.75 minutes. 

The average reduced speed of the truck is equal to 22.5 miles 
per hour. The time required to reach the top of the hill at 22.5 miles 
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per hour equals (60/22.5) x % = 1.33 minutes. The time loss is 
equal to 1.33 — 0.75 = 0.58 minutes = 35 seconds. The problem is 
now assumed to be the same as for a red traffic signal of 35 seconds. 
The average number of vehicles arriving behind the truck in 35, 
seconds is equal to (35 x 350) / 3600 = 3.4. By successive approxi- 
mations it is found that on the average 4.7 vehicles will be retarded. 
Following procedure similar to these for delay at a signalized inter- 
section the delay for these retarded vehicles may be calculated. 


UNNECESSARY STOPS AT STOP SIGNS 


Assume that a north-south four-lane two-directional highway carry- 
ing a total of 200 v.p.h. northbound and 400 v.p.h. southbound is 
intersected by a minor east-west road. The problem is to determine 
what per cent of the east-west traffic must stop unnecessarily due to 
the stop sign. 

As far as cross traffic on the minor road is concerned, it is assumed 
each vehicle on the main highway, six seconds before its own arrival, 
starts blocking the cross road. If the 600 v.p.h. on the highway were 
evenly spaced, there would be one every six seconds and therefore 
no opportunity for the minor stream to cross, but since the highway 
spacing is random, some intervals are less than six seconds and some 
are greater. 

It might seem that some regard should be given to the fact that 
the highway traffic is two directional, but if random series is assumed 
to describe traffic flow the distribution of spacings on the highway 
is the same regardless of how the total hourly volume of traffic is 
divided among the north and south directions, and therefore, it may 
be thought of for the purpose of analysis, as travelling all in one 
direction. 

Let a group on the highway be defined as queue of passing ve- 
hicles with no spacing greater than six seconds separating any two 
vehicles. It is obvious that there will be as many groups as there are 
spacings of six seconds or greater. ‘The number of spacings greater 
than six seconds 


= 600 + 2.718-™ = 600 - 2.718-1 = 600 (0.368) 


= 220.8 spacings of six seconds or more in length. 
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In the 221 groups created by the spacings greater than six sec- 
onds, there are 379 (= 600 — 221) spaces less than six seconds. The 
average of these spaces less than six seconds is 2.508 seconds. (Com- 
plete calculations on this point may be found in the report.) 

Therefore, out of one hour, the total time during which a vehicle 
on the minor road can be delayed = 


(221 x 6) + (379 x 2.508) = 2276.5 seconds or 
(2276.5 /3600) x 100 = 63.2% of the time. 


The percentage of the time that the vehicle on the minor road is 
not delayed (100—63.2) is 36.8 per cent, and the probability that it 
will not be delayed is 0.368. It will be noted that this is exactly the 
value of 2.718 — (008) 8009 — 9.418 —1. The statement suggested by the 
agreement of these values is that the probability of no vehicle on the 
major road being nearer than six seconds to the intersection is ex- 
actly equal to the probability of a six second interval having no 
vehicles. ‘The Report shows this to be true. 

The percentage of vehicles on the minor road which would be 
unnecessarily delayed by the stop sign: 


= 2.718— (600 x 6) /8600 x 100 = 36.8%, 





In conclusion it may be said that a study of the time-space re- 
lationships which exist between traffic units employs the dual pro- 
cess of development of constants of traffic behavior and the appli- 
cation of mathematical principles to the distribution of spacings 
between vehicles within the traffic stream. Simpler statistical treat- 
ments are applied to measure the range of values which arise from 
the variability of human and vehicular factors inherent in the road 
users and their vehicles. Full understanding of intersection opera- 
tion cannot be attained without recognition of this range and vari- 
ability. The size and distribution of values occurring in various 
phenomena within the traffic stream must be studied if actual time- 
space relationships are to be established. 

This study is only exploratory in nature, but the principles de- 
veloped are applicable to many phases of traffic operation. Much 
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work yet remains in the development of constants of traffic behavior 
as well as the simplification of the application of mathematical prin- 
ciples. Further steps in these directions will yield results which 
will assist the field of highway traffic in further perfection of princi- 
ples of traffic operation and design. 

Although the latter part of the study deals almost completely 
with problems of traffic delay and congestion, future work may show 
that the principles of the Poisson theory are applicable to accident 
prevention as well. Since its application can predict delays that will 
occur with given types of intersectional traffic control, it follows 
that it can enable improved traffic handling. 
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UNICIPAL regulation of automobile parking lots is a compara- 
M tively recent development. Terminals for automobiles are 
coming to be recognized as essential parts of a highway system and 
some form of regulation is needed in the interest of the public safety 
and general welfare. 

The small amount of curb parking space available in downtown 
business districts makes off-street parking facilities a common neces- 
sity and general convenience. It therefore may not be long before 
parking lots will have the status of a public utility. But for the time 
being, municipal regulation is limited to requirements for a license 
and the minimum standards of design and operation. 

Detroit in 1928 was one of the first cities to adopt a compre- 
hensive automobile parking lot ordinance. Toledo followed in 1932, 
Washington in 1936, Flint in 1937, San Francisco, St. Paul, and 
Grand Rapids in 1939, Philadelphia in 1941, Cleveland in 1945, 
and Denver in 1946. The earlier ordinances have been amended 
several times. Among the cities which are considering the adoption 
of such regulations are Buffalo, Kansas City, New York, Oklahoma 
City, and Jackson (Michigan). The extent and type of controls 
provided in the ordinances now in effect are reviewed briefly in this 
article. 
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LICENSING PROCEDURE 


The cities that exercise the most extensive control over parking 
lots require that a license be secured. An open parking station is 
generally defined as “any plot, piece, or parcel of land used for the 
purpose of storing motor vehicles where the owner or person storing 
such vehicles is charged a fee and shall include plots where shelters 
that are not completely enclosed are erected and which are open to 
the general public.” 

Most cities do not require a license for lots of less than ten-car 
capacity. One city provides short-term permits but not for less than 
two months, the fee to be one-tenth of the annual fee for each month. 

The information usually required of applicants for a parking- 
lot license includes: (1) name under which and the place where the 
parking lot is to be operated; (2) a statement as to whether the ap- 
licant is an individual, partnership, or corporation, with name and 
business and residence address of such individual or each partner; 
and, if a corporation, the name, date, and state in which organized, 
the amount and value of capital stock issued, and names, business 
and residence addresses of the officers, managers, and directors; (3) 
information as to whether the premises are owned or leased by the 
applicant; if leased, the name, residence and business addresses of 
each owner; (4) number of motor vehicles which may at any time be 
stored upon the premises; (5) the hours during which the motor 
vehicles may be stored and hours during which the premises are 
guarded by an attendant; (6) a complete schedule of the rates to be 
charged for storage; and (7) such other information as the city may 
deem advisable. Some cities also require that the application be 
accompanied by a plat prepared by the city surveyor showing the 
size and area of the land, and the location of the driveways, copings, 
fences, and structures. 


Additional Requirements 


In addition to a lot license Detroit requires that each person em- 
ployed at a parking lot be licensed. Applicants for a parking station 
employee’s license must provide certain information to the police 
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department which charges a fee of $1 for a license badge which the 
employee must wear on the outside of his clothing. 

Cleveland merely requires that the name and home address of 
each employee at parking lots be filed with the license commissioner 
not later than 72 hours after the employee is hired. 

Denver requires that operators and employees have driver li- 
censes and that no person work at a parking lot until he has secured 
a certificate from the police department stating that he has no 
criminal record. 

The annual license fee generally varies with the capacity or area 
of the lot. In Kansas City, Missouri, the fee is $1 a year per car capac- 
ity. The Toledo fee is $5 a year for 1,500 square feet or less, $15 for 
1,500 to 6,000 square feet, and $35, for more than 6,000 square feet 
of area. in Denver, the license fee is $25, for 11 to 25, cars, $40 for 26 
to 40 cars, and $50 for more than 40 cars. Detroit fees are $5, a year 
for lots with ten-car capacity, $15 for 11 to 25, cars, $30 for 26 to 50 
cars, and $40 for more than 50 cars. 

In Joplin, Missouri, the license ranges from $20 for less than 20 
cars, up to $40 for more than 40 cars. Atlanta, Georgia, has a fee of 
$50 for less than 50 cars, and $75, for more than 50 cars. A flat rate 
per lot is charged in some cities: in St. Paul $10 regardless of size, in 
Cleveland $1, and in Wichita $20. 

Before issuing a license the city generally requires that an in- 
vestigation be made by the police department or other agency. If 
the statements set forth in the application are found to be correct, 
if the applicant has a good reputation, and if the proper fee has been 
paid, the city clerk is authorized to issue the license. 

License ordinances, however, generally include many other re- 
quirements. Detroit provides that no license shall be issued to any 
person whose license has been revoked within five years prior to the 
date of application. Washington, D.C., requires that no license shall 
be issued (1) until approved by the fire marshal or one of his assist- 
ants, (2) until an occupancy certificate under the zoning law has 
been obtained, (3) in cases where structures exist or are to be erected, 
the approval of the building inspector has been obtained, and (4) 
where fences, copings, or driveways are required, until the same 
meets the requirements of the engineering department. In San Fran- 
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cisco and St. Paul the fire chief must inspect and report on the 
premises to be licensed for parking-lot use. 

Most ordinances provide that the city may revoke any parking- 
lot license if, upon a hearing and investigation, it is found that the 
licensee has knowingly made any false or incorrect statement in the 
application, or if the licensee knowingly violates or permits violation 
of any provision of the ordinance or regulation governing the op-’ 
eration of parking lots or regarding theft, larceny, or conversion of 
a motor vehicle. 


CAPACITY OF LOTS 


Philadelphia authorizes the safety director to establish a car ca- 
pacity for all open-air parking spaces, such capacity to be the number 
of cars that can be parked on the premises in accordance with a plan 
for parking submitted by the owner or the operator at the time the 
license is issued and approved by the safety director. 

Whenever the parking lot is filled to its legal capacity, the owner 
is required to place a conspicuous sign at the entrance reading 
“‘filled.”’ St. Paul provides that the operator not park more cars than 
can be readily accommodated without encroaching upon the side- 
walk, street, or alley. 

The capacity of lots for shoppers and other transient parkers in 
some Cities is greatly limited because of the amount of space used 
by downtown workers who park their cars all day on a monthly 
basis. The city may need to put time limits on parking in off-street 
lots. Some city-owned parking lots have a time limit but none of the 
ordinances regulating privately owned lots now contains such a pro- 
vision. 

SIGNS REQUIRED 


Parking-lot operators are required to maintain at each entrance 
permanently fixed durable signs setting forth in legible lettering the 
name and address of the licensee, the hours of the day and night the 
place is open, the rates charged, and the closing hour. 

Where more than one rate is charged for parking all figures must 
be in the same size and dimension, generally not less than six inches 
in height and three inches in width. The signs are to be not less than 
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eight feet or more than ten feet (twelve feet in some ordinances) 
above the sidewalk, and such signs are not to carry any advertising or 
_ other matter except as required by ordinance. 

Since these signs are usually erected as close to the street as pos- 
sible, they should not create a traffic hazard by their size, design, or 
lighting arrangement. All signs should be subject to approval by the 
police chief or other specified city official. If the lot is a receiving 
station the sign must give the address of the station to which cars may 
be moved. The next step in regulating signs is to set up some stand- 
ards of design to make them more attractive. 


RATES CHARGED 


Cities do not exercise any control over rates charged for parking. 
Apparently supply and demand or competition furnishes all the 
regulation needed. It may be possible, however, for a city to regulate 
rates if public necessity demands it. But present practice consists of 
requiring that the rates charged be set forth in the application for 
the license, that such rates be posted conspicuously at the entrances 
to the lot, and that rates cannot be changed until the licensee has 
notified the proper city official in writing of the change and posted 
signs showing such changes. If different rates are charged for night 
parking the hour the change takes effect must be posted. Detroit and 
Grand Rapids require that the night rate be effective at 5:30 P.M.., 
Denver at 6 P.M., and Flint, Michigan at 7 P.M. 


CLAIM CHECKS 


All cities require that at the time a car is parked or accepted for 
parking, the person whose car is parked be given a distinctive check, 
numbered to correspond with the coupon placed upon the vehicle, 
the check to contain the name and address of the parking place and 
(in some cities) the make and license number of the vehicle parked. 

The form of the claim check usually must be approved by the 
license commissioner oi other official. Checks need not be given to 
patrons whose cars are stored on a weekly or monthly fee basis when 
a written memo stating the arrangement is given to the patron. 
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RECORD OF PATRONS 


Only two cities require a record of patrons. Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
requires parking-lot operators to keep a complete, accurate, and 
legible loose-leaf record, in duplicate, of every motor vehicle stored 
in public garages or open-air stations, irrespective of the length of 
time stored; such a record to show the name and address of owner, 
make and type of vehicle, motor number and state license number, 
time of arrival and departure, and name of person who delivers the 
vehicle for storage. 

The record is to be open to inspection by the police and a carbon 
copy of the record for the preceding day must be delivered to the 
police chief by 9:00 A.M. each day. Philadelphia also requires park- 
ing-lot owners to keep an accurate daily record of the license number 
and state of origin of all cars parked; such records to be subject to 
inspection at all times by the safety director. 

Several ordinances require the licensee to report to the police 
chief the make and license number of any car remaining for more 
than 48 hours in the parking lot without having been reclaimed; 
such report to be made within three hours after the expiration of the 
48-hour period. 


BARRIERS 


Open-air parking lots generally are required to be enclosed with a 
suitable fence, wall, or other barrier so that vehicles cannot be re- 
moved except through regular entrances and exits. Some cities per- 
mit only one entrance and one exit which may or may not be 
combined, and all openings must be properly attended during the 
time the lot is in operation. 

Lots that adjoin an alley may use the alley as one entrance or 
exit unless barriers are deemed necessary by the city. The erection 
of a fence, coping, or barricade on lots abutting public space gener- 
ally must be done under permit from the city engineer. 

Philadelphia requires parking lots to maintain a substantial 
barrier constructed of metal or masonry either as a wall not less than 
two feet above the ground, or metal or masonry posts placed not 
more than five feet apart or less than thirty inches above the ground, 
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and connected with metal pipe, rod, fencing or chain, on or adjacent 
to lines abutting on any public highway. 

No barriers are required on parking spaces containing less than 
12,500 square feet, or having a building line less than thirty feet in 
width abutting on the highway. Barriers are not required where the 
contour of the ground eliminates the need for such enclosure or 
where the lot is bounded by a building. 

St. Paul requires that the barrier be made of wood, woven wire, 
or concrete, or other material used in masonry, and be high enough 
to at least engage the bumper so that no portion of the car shall ex- 
tend beyond the boundary line of the parking lot. Masonry walls 
must be twelve inches thick at the ground elevation. All plans and 
specifications must be approved by the chief engineer. Washington, 
D.C, requires that every parking lot abutting public space have an 
eight-inch coping of concrete and a fence of approved design not 
less than 24 feet high. 


THEFT OR DAMAGE 


Although legally liable, the nonbonded operator generally cannot 
be made to pay for damages or theft. For this reason a few cities re- 
quire that the application for a license be accompanied by a bond of 
$5,000 conditioned upon the payment by the licensee of any and all 
final judgments for damages resulting to persons or property in- 
cluding theft of any motor vehicle or part thereof. Such a bond runs 
to the city for the benefit of any person who may claim redress for 
property damage or theft resulting from the operation or main- 
tenance of the parking lot. 

Denver requires a bond of $1,000 to hold the city or patron 
“harmless from any judgment or from any costs or expenses due to 
injury.’ Denver also provides that reasonable protection shall be 
afforded against the theft of cars and contents, and that the lot be 
kept properly illuminated at all times when it is open for business. 
Whenever the operator is unable to deliver a car that is called for he 
must make a report of that fact to the police department. 

Detroit in 1944 abandoned a requirement for bonding opera- 
tors and now merely provides that the licensee is liable for damage to 
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any car parked in the parking lot. This does not apply to the loss or 
damage of personal property left in the car, liability for which may 
be disclaimed, limited, or regulated by appropriate contractual 
provisions contained in the parking ticket, provided a sign approved 
by the police commissioner giving notice to that effect is posted at 
the parking station. Failure to pay any final judgment for damage 
to or loss of car within sixty days after its final rendition automat- 
ically revokes the license of the parking lot. 

Philadelphia requires all parking-lot owners to satisfy all final 
judgments arising out of operation of the parking lot within fifteen 
days after entry of the decree, and that in default of such compliance 
the license shall be suspended and not renewed until evidence in the 
form of a $2,000 bond is filed with the safety director. Denver and 
Toledo require that no contract, agreement, lease, receipt, or rule, 
shall exempt any person operating a parking place from responsi- 
bility for damage or loss caused by negligence. 

The legal obligations imposed by ordinance upon the operator 
to protect the car owner should be carried on every claim check and 
posted on a sign in plain view of all customers. Each car owner 
should be informed of his rights under the ordinance and to whom 
he should direct his claims to right any wrong or to report any ordi- 
nance violations. 

Parking-lot operators usually are required to notify the police 
chief immediately of any claim made by reason of loss, theft, or con- 
version occurring upon the premises, or of any claim for damages 
arising from the operation of his parking lot. Such obligation does 
not extend beyond the regular hours of attendance as posted and as 
printed on the check furnished to the car owner. Apparently no city 
has yet required parking-lot employees to wear distinctive uniforms 
but such a regulation may be desirable. 


REMOVAL OF CARS 


Most ordinances provide that it shall be unlawful to make use for 
any purpose whatsoever of any motor vehicle parked in the parking 
station unless such use is expressly authorized by the owner or person 
having control of such vehicle. 
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Philadelphia and Toledo require written consent of the patron. 
Philadelphia lot operators keep “consent” cards on hand for this 
purpose and the city requires that such cards be kept in a permanent 
file subject at all times to inspection by the public safety department. 
Toledo requires that the written consent be signed in duplicate, one 
copy for the patron and the other copy to be kept as a permanent 
record at the lot. 

Parking lots that are receiving stations for cars removed to other 
lots usually must be approved and designated as such by the police 
chief. Where cars are removed to other lots the licensee must main- 
tain adequate service to assure prompt delivery and such removal 
cannot exceed five blocks from the receiving station. 

Cars unlocked after closing hours may be removed by the li- 
censee to another lot, the location of which is designated by an ap- 
propriate sign on the lot, and the licensee is liable to the owner 
of any motor vehicles so moved or any damage caused in moving. 

Other common ordinance provisions are: Parking lot operators 
must provide a suitable place other than the sidewalk for loading 
and unloading occupants of cars to be parked. Some cities require 
drivers of pick-up delivery services to have chauffeur’s licenses, and 
require clearance lanes within the parking lot to prevent stacking 
up of cars on the street and the switching of cars back and forth 
across the sidewalk. 


SURFACE AND APPEARANCE 


Parking lots are being made more attractive where cities are setting 
up standards for smooth surfacing, grading, and dust prevention. 
Some cities require hedges or other ornamental fences at property 
lines. Many cities require that parking lots be kept free from dust by 
frequent sprinkling or the use of calcium chloride or other means. 
Oakland, California, requires parking lots to be level and surfaced 
with gravel or macadam. 

Washington, D.C., requires that lots paved with impervious 
material be so graded and provided with approved drains that no 
drainage will flow across the sidewalk. Baltimore requires the entire 
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area of parking lots to be paved with a hard or semihard dustless 
surface not below the grade of bituminous macadam. 

Denver requires that if the parking lot is made of dirt, sand, 
cinders, or other loose material it shall be kept thoroughly sprinkled 
or treated with oil or some other substance so as not to be carried or 
blown into the streets, alleys, or other public places. 

Parking-lot operators generally are required to keep sidewalks 
surrounding the parking space free from dirt, oil, ice, sleet, and 
snow, and ina safe condition for the travel of pedestrians. Operators 
are prohibited from shoveling snow or rubbish from the parking lot 
onto the sidewalk or into the street. 

Many cities require that the licensee shall not sublet or lease or 
permit any part of the parking lot to be used by any vendor of goods, 
wares, or services, unless such business is conducted in a permanent 
building. 

Philadelphia requires parking lots to have shielded floodlights 
or other types of improved lighting to such an extent that owners of 
cars may have reasonable access to all portions of the lot during 
hours of darkness that the lot is open for business. 


BUILDING AND FIRE HAZARDS 


Operators of parking lots must comply with the fire ordinances 
governing inflammables and the storage of motor vehicles. Los 
Angeles requires that a permit be obtained from the fire board to 
establish, maintain, and conduct any premises as a public garage or 
automobile parking space. As stated above, the application for a 
license must have the approval of the fire chief in some cities before 
it is granted. 

Pasadena, California, requires that any public parking space 
where a fee is charged be equipped with at least one properly filled 
2l% gallon fire extinguisher for twenty cars or less, and one addi- 
tional extinguisher for every forty spaces or fraction thereof in ex- 
cess of twenty. The extinguishers must be readily accessible. 

Washington, D.C., limits frame structures on parking lots to not 
more than forty square feet in area and then only on special permit. 
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Lots of 4,000 square feet or less must have two fire extinguishers, 
lots of 4,000 to 16,000 square feet must have four extinguishers, and 
lots over 16,000 square feet six extinguishers approved by the fire 
department, and all cars so stored that they may be reached readily 
in case of fire or other emergency. 


‘ 


CURB CUTS AND DRIVEWAYS 


Regulations on this subject are adopted separately rather than in- 
cluded in the parking lot ordinance. The usual procedure is to 
require that an application be submitted, with detailed information 
including plans drawn to scale. ‘The driveway width allowed ranges 
from 16 to go feet at the lot or sidewalk line. Where application is 
made for more than one driveway, an investigation is advisable to 
consider the amount of pedestrian and vehicular traffic on the street 
and sidewalk adjacent to the property. 

The city should require that when the driveway is constructed 
the existing curb and gutter be removed and reconstructed as an 
integral part of the driveway and subject to approval by the city 
engineer. 

When the location is abandoned the owner should be required to 
remove the driveways and restore the sidewalk, parkway, and 
curb without expense to the city so as to obtain conformity with the 
remainder of the curb and sidewalk on the street. 


PLANNING AND ZONING 


A city can do much to discourage the fly-by-night and indiscriminate 
location of lots and also to prevent parking lots from becoming eye- 
sores. Obviously the parking lot should be of such capacity and have 
such characteristics that it will not overload adjacent streets. 
Entrances to lots should be located in relation to the direction in 
which cars are entering the central part of the city and away from 
main traffic streets. Before a parking lot can be constructed in any 
zone other than an unrestricted area a variance generally must be 
secured from the zoning board of appeals. 
Necessary changes in zoning probably should be made on a 
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temporary and conditional basis. For example, in Syracuse, New 
York, ten years was suggested as a period for which a zone may be 
changed, and 15,000 square feet of parking space (about 100-car 
capacity) a minimum condition for justifying the change in zoning 
from Commercial or Local Business “A” to Local Business “B.” 

Cincinnati in 1937 amended its zoning code to permit lots in 
Residence “C’’ districts only where the area is adjacent to a Business 
“B” or Business “C” or any industrial district, or is separated there- 
from by a street or alley not over thirty feet in width. But such a 
parking lot can be used only in connection with a mercantile or 
industrial business located in the adjacent zone and no charge can 
be made. 

Los Angeles has granted zone variances to permit the use for 
parking of residential lots immediately adjacent to outlying business 
sections. To protect the adjacent residential areas rigid restrictions 
are imposed, such as requiring the property to be surfaced and 
fenced, etc. 

The zoning ordinances of some cities and counties require pri- 
vate businesses to provide off-street parking when building or re- 
modeling structures. Chesterfield and Henrico Counties, Virginia, 
require one off-street parking space for each three persons employed 
in any manufacturing or commercial use; such space to be provided 
on the lot or any other lot not farther than 400 feet from the main 
entrance. 

Los Angeles requires that for any new building or structure for 
business or commercial use, or for structures having a floor area of 
7,500 square feet or more, at least one parking space be provided for 
every 500 square feet of gross floor area. Such space must be in the 
same lot with the building or located not more than 1,500 feet away. 

One of the most comprehensive zoning ordinances is that of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, which requires one off-street space 
for each 300 square feet of floor area for a commercial building, one 
space for each 400 square feet of first floor area in office or pro- 
fessional buildings, one space for 500 square feet of sleeping room 
area in hotels, one space for 50 square feet of floor area devoted to 
the use of patrons in restaurants. 

Salt Lake County, Utah, requires one parking space for every 
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300 square feet of floor area in commercial buildings and one space 
for every five guest rooms in hotels and clubs and one space for 
every ten seats in theaters and auditoriums. 


CONCLUSION 


Most cities will find it desirable from the point of view of the park- 
ing lot operators and patrons as well as of the municipal government 
to adopt and enforce reasonable and comprehensive parking lot 
regulations. The regulation of “public garages” has been held by at 
least one state supreme court to apply to open parking lots (City of 
Chicago v. Alpert, Inc., February, 1938). 

The type and extent of control to be exercised by a city over 
parking lots should be based on an independent and thorough study 
of the local situation. ‘The principal object of the city should be to 
regulate this business in the interest of safety and convenience of 
its citizens. 

Where there is no regulation by the city, it is not uncommon for 
municipal officials to receive complaints of dented fenders, property 
taken from cars, and cars moved from lots and parked elsewhere or 
used, Car owners find it difficult if not impossible to secure reim- 
bursement for damages. 

Insurance companies in some cities have requested the council 
to regulate parking lots and to require licensees to furnish surety 
bonds to the city to insure compliance with the law and to indemnify 
the city in case the licensee defaults on any fine, penalty, or other 
obligation. Such bonds also can be levied on for any judgment 
against the operator for loss, injury, or conversion of an automobile 
or for injury to property arising from the operation of the garage 
or lot. 

The next step in the regulation of parking lots is for cities to 
consider such facilities as public utilities and to undertake to regu- 
late service and rates. Since the removal of OPA controls last Novem- 
ber, the charges at privately owned garages and lots in central busi- 
ness districts of such cities as Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
have increased as much as 100 per cent or more. 

Municipal officials in these and other cities have received numer- 
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ous complaints of overcharges, forced tie-in sales, requiringa deposit, 
or demanding higher fees than those advertised. Such price gouging 
of parking lot patrons by a few unscrupulous parking lot operators 
calls for the adoption of comprehensive regulatory ordinances. 

Because of high land costs in downtown business districts and 
because privately operated parking lots are considered a temporary 
land use, it is to be expected that more and more cities will create 
and operate off-street parking facilities as a municipal activity. In- 
formation recently compiled by the International City Managers’ 
Association from cities over 10,000 population, and which will be 
published in the 1947 Municipal Year Book, shows that 40 per cent 
of 875, cities reporting operate one or more off-street parking lots in 
their downtown business districts. The operators of private parking 
garages and lots are opposing legislation which would permit cities 
to provide parking facilities. 

The parking lot operators are using the same old argument that 
“the government should stay out of business’’ and that private in- 
dustry will provide sufficient facilities. The answer to this is that 
private business has failed in most cities to provide anywhere nearly 
enough off-street parking space in downtown business districts, and 
cities all over the country are being forced to enter this field of ac- 
tivity. 

The provision of municipally owned and operated off-street 
parking facilities is as much a public function as the construction of 
streets, controlling traffic, supplying water, and providing fire and 
police protection. It is as important to get immobile cars off the 
streets and adequately parked to insure a smooth traffic flow as it is 
to provide stop signs and control lights or to paint channels to 
guide automobile movements. 

As cities tend to ban curb parking in central business area streets, 
they will need to provide facilities to meet the enormously increased 
demand for off-street parking space. 

City officials are finding that the best way to answer the problem 
is for the city itself to provide the facilities rather than to depend 
entirely upon private business. 
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F MOST of the people are on your side,” said Abraham Lincoln, 

“you can accomplish anything. If public opinion is against you, 
you can do nothing at all.” 

In democracy, we need the public as a partner. Both business 
men and public officials regard it as necessary efficiency to win the 
people to their side. And the first step in that job is to make sure 
that their side is right. 

Police service is public service. Police as well as business men 
need public understanding. They need public support. ‘They need 
understanding and support as much as Mr. Lincoln needed them. 

They need them at the scene of their work; in cooperative effort 
behind the scenes; and for the passing of laws and appropriations. 

Today, our best-managed police and the superbly managed FBI 
use the newest skills of public relations. They use them as a major 
policy. So do the armed forces of the United States, and so does 
American industry. 

Their first step is to perfect their service so it wil! stand high 
under sharpest public scrutiny. A sound product is the first es- 
sential of public relations. The second step is to shape their public 
For the authenticity of tested police experience, parts of this article are based upon lectures 


in the police school of the Police Department of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They are used with 
the courtesy and permission of John W. Polcyn, Chief of Police in Milwaukee. 
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contacts so there will be a minimum of misunderstanding and hos- 
tility, a maximum of support and good will. 

This second step takes a lot of horse-sense. It takes self-discipline, 
and a considerable knowledge of public relations techniques. It 
takes more of all three than most people have without special 
training. 


A DEFINITE APPROACH 


Much police work, of course, restricts a citizen’s illegal acts. And any 
service that restricts one’s activity must expect hostility from a few 
impulsive good citizens and from many bad ones. But approval by 
the majority is absolutely indispensable. The majority is boss. The 
more clearly people understand what our police are doing, and the 
more clearly citizens understand why it needs to be done—and that 
police are doing it in a decent and reasonable way—the more effec- 
tive will be public support. 

Now how can police go about this? What are specific public rela- 
tions skills they can use? 

Two facts should be understood at the outset: 

1. However sound a service may be, bad judgment in presenting 
it to the public can seriously interfere with its effectiveness—can in 
time destroy it. 

2. There is no such thing as a public that is separate from the 
many individuals who compose it. Public opinion is the sui of indi- 
vidual opinions. First-hand opinions trickle and flow as second- or 
third-hand opinions—or as tenth- or hundredth-hand opinions— 
until they create a public attitude. 

Every police officer should remember, therefore, that he repre- 
sents his department twenty-four hours a day: that he represents, 
indeed, all the police of America. He is part of a uniformed service. 
The impression he gives at any time attaches itself to every member 
of his department and, in some degree, to police officers everywhere. 
Because police are charged with correcting public conduct, it is 
human nature to be specially critical of them. 

In the early days of motoring, police officers took the same atti- 
tude toward violators of the new traffic laws as they took toward vio- 
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lators of the criminal laws. In fact, the persons police dealt with 
before the automobile were criminals or deliberate disturbers of the 
peace. If officers bulldozed malicious lawbreakers, or treated them 
with outright abuse, there was little public resentment. 


FEW MOTORISTS ARE CRIMINALS 


Then motor cars became popular. Otherwise good citizens broke 
traffic laws and, for the first time in their lives, they dealt with 
police. Violations often resulted from sheer carelessness or lack of 
skill. ‘These are reprehensible behind a wheel, and to be corrected; 
but they are not criminal. 

Sometimes violations resulted from unfamiliarity with regula- 
tions. Traffic laws, unfortunately, are not alike throughout the 
country; not even throughout some states. Unintentional violators 
certainly have to be regulated. But they seldom are burglars or escap- 
ing gangsters. When drivers are criminals, that of course is some- 
thing else. They should be handled differently, as should hit-and-run 
violators or wilful and malicious breakers of the traffic laws. 

Progressive police, therefore, substitute courtesy and under- 
standing in dealing with unintentionally erring motorists. It is 
simply an up-to-date principle of justice, reasonableness, and pub- 
lic relations. In normal driving’ in the United States, 60 million 
persons drive 34 million motor vehicles nearly 200 billion miles a 
year. It is too tremendous a system of modern transportation to make 
it practicable to require only professional chauffeurs at the wheel, or 
for traffic officers to be offensive to the large number of otherwise 
good citizens who are bound to violate a traffic law in so much 
driving. 

The traffic work of police in Milwaukee has long been regarded 
as one of the great traffic control jobs of the country. In a lecture 
before the Milwaukee police school in 1945, one of the police ad- 
ministrators said: 

“Public utilities teach their employees to use clear and courteous 
language when dealing with the public. It benefits both utilities and 
the public. This police department has similarly developed standard 


* 1941 is taken as a normal year. 
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procedures. Traffic officers are taught to use precisé and courteous 
phraseology to avoid giving unnecessary offense when warning or 
arresting violators. 

“To achieve success, the Department must win and retain the 
confidence and respect of the public whom it serves. This can be 
accomplished only by constant performance of duties in an honest 
and businesslike manner, and by exemplary conduct which culti- 
vates in the public mind the fullest realization that the police depart- 
ment is a vital and friendly requisite to public wellbeing.” 

Even when this advice was given new policemen in 1945, the 
principle had been a constantly-worked-at policy of the Milwaukee 
police—and of other well-trained police—for years. 

Certainly the police are in a position to mold public attitude for 
or against themselves, and for or against the whole problem of law 
enforcement in their city. In a community where the police depart- 
ment does not enjoy a full public confidence and respect from all 
except definitely bad citizens, the police may well take inventory of 
themselves, particularly of their use of public relations. Public atti- 
tude is usually a reflection of police attitude. 


A PROPER POLICE POINT OF VIEW 


Newspapers and the radio, books of fiction and motion pictures cer- 
tainly influence public opinion. It is possible for them to create 
toward police an unfriendly and unfair attitude. But if a police de- 
partment is sound, and its public relations what they should be, it 
is not likely that newspapers will do this. If radio and other fiction 
should create a bad police impression, the police can counteract it 
by so conducting themselves as to refute, day after day, any aspersions. 

Police must constantly show a willingness to serve. They should 
be prompt in attending to complaints. ‘They should be attentive, ap- 
propriately pleasant and understanding in accomplishing their 
duties, no matter what those duties may be. Police must, as a duty, 
avoid rudeness to all but malicious offenders. 

When a police officer is civil and orderly, and sufficiently discip- 
lined to control his own temper and to exercise patience and dis- 
cretion, he wins respect for himself, his department and the whole 
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institution of American police. As an immediate and practical mat- 
ter, he finds himself in a favorable position to prevent violations that 
may otherwise occur. 

The arresting of violators of the law is, of course, a proper police 
functicn. At times an officer needs to be plenty tough. But never 
when it is not necessary. And an officer should remember, as Clarence 
Taylor points out in “A Traffic Officer’s Training Manual,” that a 
violation is an act against the law; it does not personally insult the 
officer. Personal anger shown by an officer is a sign of poor training 
or unfitness for the job. 

Any police officer who remembers the old days or who knows 
poorly trained police today can recall instance after instance of bad 
public relations in traffic direction. Training and selectivity now 
make instances of courtesy and self-control much the more common 
performance—and much the more effective procedure. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Recently, however, a town of 50,000 inhabitants near one of the 
country’s largest cities was the scene of peculiarly old-fashioned traf- 
fic direction. Cars had been held up for an hour by lack of alternate 
routing during a children’s parade. ‘Then tired youngsters were told 
to fall out for recess, and cars were permitted to proceed. 

Suddenly the children swarmed back to their line of march. Cars 
had not been cleared from the street and were caught in the swirl of 
youngsters. It was a main intersection; the traffic officer was mounted 
on a platform. At the moment, however, he was showing off by 
thumbing his nose at a friend on the sidewalk. When the children 
ran to their former places in the street, every car stopped where it 
was. In the absence of the traffic officer’s control of the situation, 
parade leaders asked stalled drivers to move to the curb while units 
of the parade were held intact. 

This was being smoothly accomplished when the traffic officer 
decided to get back on the job—volubly. He spotted a car moving 
slowly between two halted units of the re-forming column. He left 
his platform and swaggered over to the car. A middle-aged business 


* Published in 1930 by the National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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man, his wife and daughter, listened quietly to an out-moded exhibi- 
tion of sarcasm for “driving hellbent through a parade.” 

The business man was not angry. He was grateful, as he ex- 
plained to a crestfallen citizen later. He had come to close the deal 
for a considerable investment in that town. The impossible traffic 
direction he had witnessed and the antiquated discourtesy to which 
he had listened made him distrust the way the town was run. There 
were other towns near the city, and he put his investment in one of 
them. He has recited his experience at numerous business gatherings. 

Today, this where-in-hell-do-you-think-yow’re-going type of traf- 
fic officer is out-of-date. But he does exist in too many places. He 
pointedly illustrates two things: First, bad public relations that time 
after time has resulted in contempt for police and for the administra- 
tion of a city. Second, the failure of a traffic officer to prevent a traffic 
snarl that might have caused serious injury. 

Preventive police work is as important—and as modern—as pre- 
ventive health measures. The primary purpose of police is to pre- 
serve order, not to arrest people. When arrests are necessary, they 
should be forthrightly made. But they are last resorts, not the sole 
function of police. 

Daily—hourly—contacts with the public produce the prevailing 
public attitude. And traffic direction affords the most frequent con- 
tact police have with the people. The reputation of a police depart- 
ment, and of the city it serves, is strongly affected by habitual con- 
duct of individual officers--by firmness and efficiency of course, but 
also by self-control, trained courtesy and justice. 


RESPECT—OR DISGUST? 


Motorists take exception to an officer’s lack of understanding and 
self-control rather than to the law or to an arrest. When arrests must 
be made, resentment can usually be avoided by common decency in 
an officer’s attitude. ‘The scowl, the threatening gesture, the booming 
voice, the “bawling out’—all relics of a bygone age—must give 
way to a modern attitude of business-like courtesy and consideration: 
facial expression, and his manner of walking, standing, and talking. 

Police officials should insist upon this. The officer may warn or 
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arrest. But he need not give way to exhibitionism and poor self- 
control. That amuses, then disgusts, everyone around. Self-discipline 
and competence are essential. 

So much for principles. Now for specific ways to enforce the law 
and simultaneously assure public support: 

1. After signalling a motorist to stop, tell him in a conversational 
tone only loud enough for those concerned to hear: “Kindly drive 
over to the curb.” And smile. 

2. Explain the particular violation. Say, for instance: “I’m sorry, 
but you have violated the arterial highway stop ordinance by failing 
to stop at the intersection.”’ Or: “I’m sorry, but I have just clocked 
your car as going 36 miles an hour. This street is a 20-mile an hour 
street.” Only the badly trained policeman snarls, ‘“Can’t you read, 
lady? Who do you think you are—the fire chief?” 

3. When you have told the driver what the violation is and ob- 
tained the name and address, ask courteously, “May I see your 
driver’s license?” 

If the violator asks any questions about the offense, the officer 
should answer them courteously. Never should the officer argue. 
Controversy should be reserved for a court. 

4. The public should be adequately advised of regulations that 
affect them and of reasons for the regulations before rigid enforce- 
ment is begun. Proper publicity, clear and unmistakable signs, and 
courteous warnings will serve. 

A basic principle of all law is that no restriction can be success- 
fully enforced—not even a Constitutional amendment—unless a 
large majority of the generally law-abiding public believes in the 
need and justice of the law and is convinced that all reasonable 
decency is used in its enforcement. 

5. In their contacts with citizens, properly trained police officers 
use the methods that in normal living bring agreeable relations. 
Police can certainly employ the common social amenities of conver- 
sation such as “Please,” “Madam,” “Thank you,” “You're wel- 
come;” and a smile when it is appropriate. 

Courtesy over the telephone is important. Calls should be an- 
swered promptly. A pleasant voice should be cultivated. Courteous 
and helpful replies should be given to requests for direction or in- 
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formation. Attentiveness and interest, even if not sincerely felt, 
must be simulated. In every respect, the police officer, telephone op- 
erator or other police employee must show an eagerness to serve. 
To avoid unpleasant telephone habits, police should observe the 
same amenities toward other members of the department. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT ARE BIG 


6. Police should be careful of their appearance. As with military 
forces, a whole police department is judged by the impression indi- 
vidual officers create. An officer who is careful about his uniform, his 
attitude and conversation, makes public good will toward himself 
and his department. Good bearing and carriage can be developed. 
Pleasing speech can be developed, like any other skill. All these 
traits of police personality give an officer poise and help importantly 
in public relations. If not natural gifts, they must be acquired tech- 
niques. They are part of the traffic policeman’s job. 

7. Mental attitude is particularly significant—mental attitude 
toward the job, toward superiors and toward the public. Friend- 
liness and a willingness to serve are requisites. Always out of place 
are officiousness, haughtiness, aloofness or condescension. 

A police officer with pride in his department will avoid smutty 
or questionable subjects when he talks. He will avoid sloppy speech 
and will establish habits of conversation that are pleasing to his 
listener. People are frequently judged by their language and manner. 

We are not judged by our virtues. People seize upon our short- 
comings. It is neither logical nor just; but it is human nature. De- 
fects and unpleasant mannerisms in public, therefore, should be few 
and minor. Hawking, spitting, tobacco chewing in public should be 
avoided. Likewise, officers should refrain from rough, loud or bois- 
terous talk and conduct. The public should associate poise and dig- 
nity with modern police. 

And nothing gives a citizen so pleasing a lift as to come upon this 
poise and dignity in a policeman. Nothing creates in a thoughtful 
person such respect for enforcement of the law, or such approval of 
the management of a city, as to encounter an understanding and 
courteous, yet firm and efficient, traffic officer. 
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Unless an actual arrest is being made, an officer should not 
touch or prod a person, and there is never an excuse for sarcasm or 
browbeating. Also, nervous or restless habits should be controlled. 


AN OFFICER’S PRIVATE LIFE 


8. Like the army or naval officer, the police officer, when he takes 
his oath, waives certain privileges of the private citizen. In his pri- 
vate life, therefore, the thoughtful officer will conduct himself so 
as to set a good example to others. He represents his department. 
Even when he is out of uniform, people who know him, know 
him as a police officer. His personal reputation is public property; 
he must guard it. He must ask himself: “How will this look to 
the public?” “Will this act cause the public to think ill of the police?” 

A police officer is a guardian of public morale and security. A 
guardian can not dissociate himself in the public eye from others 
who wear the same uniform, or from the service that uniform repre- 
sents. What a public official does, inescapably connects itself with the 
whole department of public service he typifies. 

g. A police officer should avoid the appearance of evil as well as 
evil itself. He should keep away from questionable associates, even 
in his private life. He should not become involved in gambling. He 
should exercise special care in his use of liquor. He should never 
drink on duty. Off duty, he should know precisely how many drinks 
he can handle. He should stay out of discussions of controversial 
questions; especially religion, politics and the law. He should never 
criticize existing or pending legislation. 

10. Police should administer first aid to persons who faint; to 
persons who have epileptic seizures, or who sustain injuries. Rela- 
tives of injured persons should be notified as soon as practicable. 
And they should be notified kindly and sympathetically. All this 
work should be gracious and skilful. In the first place, it is human 
decency, and therefore increases an officer’s self-respect. In the sec- 
ond place, the recipients of decent police service are grateful. They 
remember. It is good public relations, 

Officers should also be alert to public dangers. Bankers and mer- 
chants on an officer’s beat should be informed when shop-lifters or 
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bad-check writers are in the vicinity. Night lights or window bars 
should be suggested when they seem advisable. Citizens appreciate 
ideas that will safeguard their property—when the suggestions are 
gracious. And they should be suggestions, not orders. 

Police should see also that broken glass in streets is immediately 
reported, so it can be swept up. They should see that icy streets are 
reported so they can be quickly sanded. When families are tempo- 
rarily out of the city, their residences should get special attention. 
Suspicious circumstances should be investigated. 

Often police departments are asked to send speakers to civic 
organizations, clubs, lodges and dinner groups. Speakers should be 
provided whenever practicable. And the speakers—or the depart- 
ment’s public relations staff—should carefully prepare the talks. 

An informative talk by a pleasing officer of good personality 
helps the public understand the aims and purposes of the police. It 
helps an appreciation of their countless responsibilities and of the 
way they operate. The public need for public cooperation can thus 
be explained. These talks will often be reported in the newspapers. 


If the subject matter is carefully prepared, it may result in favorable 
editorial comment. 


GOOD IMPRESSIONS 


11. Police should be prepared to answer queries about the organiza- 
tion of their city government and about the location of prominent 
buildings and parks. The police officer should know local geography. 
He should carry a street guide and be familiar with the transporta- 
tion system and principal motor routes. He should be able to direct 
a motorist or pedestrian clearly, concisely and graciously. This is 
particularly effective public relations as well as a service. It leaves an 
impression of efficiency and helpfulness. 

If directions asked for are complicated, the officer should write 
them out. He should never display impatience when a questioner 
has difficulty in following his answer. Questions should be answered 
so that the citizen feels that the officer takes real pleasure in assisting 
him. 

12. One of the privileges of democracy is the right to criticize the 
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work of public servants. When anyone criticizes the police, his com- 
plaint should be received with neither contempt nor ill feeling. 
No officer, of course, need bow to abuse. He may courteously correct 
wrong information. But if a criticism is made in a responsible man- 
ner, the critic should be referred to the proper authority. A report 
of the circumstances should be made to a superior officer. Never 
should a police officer argue heatedly with a complainant. 

If a commanding officer receives the complaint, he should be 
friendly and provide the critic with ample opportunity to get it off 
his chest. Suggest, perhaps, that he return at a later date. ‘This gives 
time for investigation—and time for the critic to cool off. If the critic 
returns, the grounds for his objection may have disappeared. If he 
was courteously treated in the first place, he will probably feel dif- 
ferently about his grievance. A courteous, dignified explanation 
often turns a complainant from critic to admirer. 

13. When a citizen or an organization reports an alleged vio- 
lation of law—or complains about another citizen or organization— 
the report should be received with a pleasant and interested atti- 
tude. Any hesitation that citizens may have about asking the police 
for help, or a dislike or distrust of police, should be dispelled. 

In no circumstances is the timid citizen to be ignored. Every op- 
portunity to tell the whole story should be given. Thorough and 
intelligent questions should be asked about details. When the inter- 
view is over, assurance of aid should be given. 

14. Police should be efficient—and show it. Courtesy and a 
friendly manner need not interfere with an efficient, businesslike 
attitude. Appropriate courtesy, indeed, should increase the appear- 
ance of know-how and poise. To this end, it is never proper for offi- 
cers, in public view, to “rough-house,” loaf together, or guffaw at 
jokes. 

When it becomes necessary to arrest a violator of the law, an 
officer should maintain a positive, pleasant but wholly impersonal 
attitude. Police should never unnecessarily embarrass or bulldoze 
an offender. Ifa violator resists arrest, it is certainly proper to use 
whatever legitimate means are required to take him into custody. 
But it is the province of a court, not the police, to determine the 
guilt and fix a penalty. The sentence will be carried out by jail or 
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prison officials. Enforcement, not punishment, is the business of 
police. 

Letters addressed to the police department should be answered 
promptly and considerately. If invitations to attend meetings or 
address gatherings can not be accepted, they should be declined 


graciously. Even highly unreasonable requests should be refused 
politely. 


What Discipline Means 


i5. No organization can work efficiently without reasonable disci- 
pline. In small organizations where the relationship is between a 
small group and an individual manager, the discipline can be in- 
formal. As the organization grows, the relationship becomes imper- 
sonal. Discipline then needs to be more formal. 

In organizations charged with the defense of the country, a 
formal military courtesy has developed. In long experience, this 
military-type of symbolic courtesy has proved necessary in police 
departments also. 

The meaning of this courtesy should be clearly understood. An 
officer’s salute, unquestioning obedience, or coming to attention are 
symbols of loyalty. But the loyalty is not toward a person who holds 
higher rank. An officer’s loyalty is toward the cause for which the 
department exists. Without the cause, the nation could not continue 
as a peaceful place in which to live. Such marks of deference and 
other traditional symbols of membership and disciplined efficiency 
are given asa recognition of the cause that all officers serve. 

When a police officer salutes his captain, he is saying with sym- 
bolic gesture: “I acknowledge my oath of office. I believe in the prin- 
ciples of this institution. I pledge myself to enforce the law and to 
obey the commands of my superior officers—for the good of my 
country.” 

The personal identity of the captain, the lieutenant, the sergeant 
or the corporal is unimportant so far as police courtesy is concerned. 
The courtesy is extended to the office, to the idea of authority, and to 
the cause of public service. 

When a salute is given to the flag, no tribute is paid to a piece of 
cloth. ‘The salute acknowledges devotion to the country. A pledge of 
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respect is given to the ideals and ways of life for which the flag stands 
—and to the sacrifice and achievement that built the nation. 

Those are the meanings of formal courtesy—within an army or 
navy, a police department, or among the people of a country toward 
their flag or national anthem. Loyalty is willing, practical and thor- 
ough-going devotion toa cause. 


WHAT PRODUCES MORALE 


Where the person of the superior does count greatly is in the follow- 
ing psychological factor: unless the superior officer wins constantly 
the reputation of being actually superior—of being just and com- 
petent and able to be counted upon not to crack up under danger or 
strain—there can be no high morale, no true leadership. 

Loyalty in a truly efficient public service works both ways: 
Loyalty of juniors to seniors is loyalty to the cause; and loyalty of 
superiors to the efforts and welfare of juniors is also loyalty to the 
cause. 

Morale, which Napoleon said was three times as effective as all 
other battle factors, must—it is worth repeating—be built upon 
confidence in the justice and ability of leaders as well as in the 
loyalty and capacity of those under them. Morale grows thereafter 
upon the conviction that the cause is necessary and worth all it de- 
mands; upon a confidence in equipment and training, and in pride 
and self-respect. 

If much of a public is critical and distrustful, it is hard for police 
to have confidence and enthusiasm. But if people understand what 
police are doing—if police efficiency is high and public relations are 
sound—the last remnant of effort is willingly forthcoming. Both 
morale and public relations must begin within an organization. 
Both depend upon police efficiency and public understanding. 

Morale is confidence that your strength and cause, your training 
and equipment are superior; confidence that you can beat the forces 
against you, and that public recognition will be accorded when you 
do. 

Police are called upon to do many things that result in public 
inconvenience—things that have to be done. Officers should remem- 
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ber that their public consists of human beings, and that human 
keings think more with their feelings than with logic. That is not 
ideal, but it is a fact with which all public organizations have to 
reckon. Police work appears in its true light as necessary for public 
efficiency and order when enough people feel good about it. 

Police, therefore, must work out ways to perform disagreeable 
tasks as agreeably as possible. Sound business-like public relations, 
coupled with other factors in police efficiency, will result in public 
appreciation. It will result in public praise of the police. It will bring 
praise for the city. The average citizen has no conception of the prob- 
lems or the full value of police. It is wise to make both problems and 
value clear—in a pleasant and friendly way. 


CITY OFFICIALS HAVE A JOB, TOO 


The city council or city manager especially should understand police 
problems. ‘They should understand them well enough to spare police 
the necessity of enforcing unreasonable regulations, or of performing 
duties which are the business of other agencies or which should be 
eliminated altogether. 

It is not entirely the responsibility of a city administration to 
discover these problems. Police should so function that favorable 
reports of their activities reach the administration. And city adminis- 
trators should be informed of law enforcement problems in an 
immediately clear and attractive form. 

Enforcement of the law is basic, if we are to live and work to- 
gether in civilized communities. We can draft almost perfect laws. 
The trouble is that not all people are virtuous. Practically no one 
would obey all the laws all the time, even if they knew them, unless 
there was enforcement. We have to inform people constantly about 
our laws. We have to explain our laws. We have to enforce them. 

The science and skills of enforcement have vastly improved. 
Local police schools, the National Police Academy of the FBI for 
police administrators, and a general vigilance by chiefs of police are 
constantly raising the standards of enforcement. So are the calibre 
and the professional pride of police personnel. 

Part of this improvement is a recognition of the practical neces- 
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sity for public support; and a use of the psychological factors and up- 
to-date skills of public relations. Enforcement officers commonly 
display high skill and great courage in the enforcement procedures 
of their work. They deserve public understanding and support. 
Their own skill in achieving this support is worth developing. 

Public relations is the shaping of a professionally sound organi- 
zation and the use of a psychologically sound and honest system for 
getting along with people. A small but important part is writing 
publicity to tell the facts. Good public relations is a sound product 
presented to the public in a civilized and friendly manner. 

It is not trying to fool people. They won't fool for long. There 
is no value in statements that will not stand up, or in signs that are 
unreasonable or untrue. We get only amusement and distrust when 
we post signs that read, ““Thickly settled—drive slowly,” when the 
buildings are few and far between; or when signs warn, “Dangerous 
curve” when it is clearly not dangerous. The average citizen is not a 
fool. 

Public relations is a searchlight, not a camouflage. Its repre- 
sentations must be true. Public relations is judgment in the business 
of getting the public on your side. 

Without it, as Mr. Lincoln observed, you can do nothing at all. 
With it, your other skills of enforcement become triple brass with 
the legions of the public behind you. 
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